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Statue of General Philip H. Sheridan 
Unveiled in Washington, D. C., November 25th 
GU N BORGLUM, Sculptor 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 


FOR BOYS. 


THE TRAIL of THE BADGER. 


A story of the Colorado border 30 

ears ago. By Sidford F. Hamp. 
Hilustrated. 351 pages. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Hamp's latest volume presents a graphic 
and true picture of life on the southern of 
Colorado at the time when the eager seeker 
after gold and silver was intruding his unwel- 
come presence upon the long settled slow 
moving Mexican communities. 
HOW RICHARD WON OUT. 
By Mary Knight Potter. Illustrated. 
225 pages. $0.75. Cloth. 

_It is the story of a fle = boy who, with 

cousin Rosamu led with many chil- 

dren's lems, but — h perseverance and 
natural instinct "Won Out. "It is a beautiful 
story of child nature. 


EGERTON R. YOUNG. 

The Battle of the Bears. Life in the 
Northland. Beautifully illustrated by 
photographs and pen and ink drawings. 

341 pages. Cloth bound. $1.50. 

For many years the author was a missionary 
among the Hudson Bay Indians, and ¥ stories 
of life in the far North are filled with interest 

excitement. 

EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 
(War of the Revolution Series.) 
Illustrated. 4 vols. The set in a box, $6. 
Three Colonial Boys. A story of the 
times of '76. 368 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 
Three Young Continentals. A 
st of the American Revolution. 
> lly Cloth. $1.50. 

peg oi 5 fey ee A 
story of the New Jersey Campaign in 
1776-1777. 391 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 
Two Young Patriots. Or, Boys of 
the Frontier. 366 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

One of the most mnnding series for boys 
which has ever been wri The stories are 


on facts and are “fall of information, 
making helpful and readable books. 


FOR GIRLS. 


SIX GIRLS GROWING OLDER. 
A ‘story. By Marion Ames Taggart. 


[hestested. 331 pages. Price $1.50. 


This is a continuation of Miss Taggart’s 
popular stories on the " Six Girls" and is com- 


Slate § in itself. It is a cheerful story that does 
not step beyond the bounds of the life of every 
true and good girl. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

The story of how Margaret solved her 

— By Eleanor H. Porter. 
lust 


ut gee ditnep a Price $1. . 
picture t i The Tam of the in 


Te wal > ys fit wha has never 
oun. cine al Cee nll wish that they, 4 
do something." 


some humble way, could " 
NEW LITTLE AMERICANS. 


Stories of and about the children living 
in our new possessions, and under the 


Stars and Stri By Mary Hazel- 

ton Wade. Milustrated. 250 pages. 

Price $1.00. 

CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 

The Orcutt Girls. Or, One Term 

at the Academy. _— 316 

pages. Cloth. $1.50 

Sue Orcutt. A sequel to "The 
335 pages. 


Cloth. 

* Orcutt Girls" and "Sue Orcutt" are ex- 
ceptionally and 
depict that old academic life which used to be 

t a feature in the life of 
—Springfield Republican. 


The DOLLS’ 
Story Book 


Orcutt Girls." Illustrat 
$1.50. 





Interesting 
With Beautiful 
Colored 
Pictures. 


Every child 
will love this 
book. 











Price 50c. 


W. A. WILDE CO. 


120 Boylston Street Boston. 
Western Office, Chicago. 
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It PAYS to guard 


possible way,and one 
most important way 
is to insist on having " 
onaiear? toilet paper |g 
—tha 


“Handitold,” 


Made from fresh, 
new, clean paper 
stock, and put up 
in sanitary, dust- 
proof cartons. In 
ordering, all you 
have to say i 


dealer will know 
what you want. 

Sample Package sent 
on receipt of 5 cents. 


Toilet Paper Co., 


health in every 


is 
Handifold.”” Any 


Handifold 







Leominster, Mass 






















NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


recent event of interest at the national capital 

was the unveiling of an equestrian statue 
of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, which stands in 
Sheridan Square, at the intersection of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Twenty-third Street and R 
Street. The widow of the famous commander 
released the draperies that covered the splendid 
bronze. Gen. Horace Porter delivered the ora- 
tion, President Roosevelt spoke briefly, and the 


Loceasion was further made notable by an 


imposing military parade, which included a 
detachment of Sheridan’s veterans, and was 
commanded by Gen. J. Franklin Bell, com- 
mander-in-chief of the general staff. 

The cover-page picture reproduces a copy- 
righted photograph of this lifelike and spirited 
composition, which represents the general on 
his horse, Rienzi, as he is stemming the tide 


of defeat at Cedar Creek, rallying his retreating | ; 


soldiers with the historic words, ‘‘We’re going 
the other way, boys! We’re going the other 
way!’? The statue is the work of Gutzon 
Borglum, one of the sculptors now engaged 
upon the new Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
at New York City. ° 


n one view of the case it was not a ‘‘society 

event,’’ and in another aspect it was one, 
since it was arranged by a Boston woman whose 
social position is secure—the event alluded to 
being a party tendered to her cook. The féte 
took place at the West Manchester estate of the 
patroness. Thirty friends of the cook were in 
attendance. They played whist, and danced, 
and ate an elaborate supper, and everybody way 
happy. Be it noted that this all commemorated 
an anniversary. The cook in whose honor the 
festivities were planned has been with the 
family ten years; and in these days of domestic 
tragedies precipitated by unreliable ‘‘help,’’ 
such adequate and faithful service surely de- 
serves recognition. e 


nder the influence of shock the human mind 

is capable of strange aberrances. A bruised 
and bleeding stranger wandered into a Boston 
hospital one night recently. While the surgeons 
were patching him up he told them how he 
received his injuries. He and a companion 
were hoisting a safe into a shop, he said, when 
the tackle broke, with the result that he was 
hurt and the other man was instantly killed. 
He named the other man, located the shop, and 
told what undertaker came for the body; -and 
on the basis of all this detail, the police, to 
whom no such accident had been reported, set 
out to investigate. They investigated for four 
hours. Then they went back to the hospital. 
In the meantime the patient had had a nap, 
and now he told them that he had been struck 
and thrown heavily by an automobile. That 
story proved to be true. The other story was 
what he dreamed while dazed by the accident. 

& 


fter a Boston cabman had driven a man and 
woman from one hotel to another, a few 
days ago, he found in his carriage a hand-bag 
containing a gold watch set with diamonds, 
several diamond rings, a purse that held a con- 
siderable sum of money, and an envelope, in 
which was twenty-seven hundred dollars in 
currency. The driver promptly handed the 
bag to his employer for safe-keeping, and when 
the owners regained it they gave him a dollar. 
Such is, in brief, a story of one honest man. On 
the same day a prominent state official, hurry- 
ing toward the Scollay Square subway station, 
bought a paper froma newsboy. The purchaser, 
being engaged in conversation with a friend, 
carried his handful of change for some distance. 
When he got a chance to count it, he discovered 
that he had too much, and he walked back to 
Newspaper Row, hunted up the boy, and 
restored the surplus. This honest man received 
no reward at all. Yet probably both he and 
the cabman felt themselves repaid, and would 
do the same things over again. 
& 


\ laymen’s missionary movement, which 
had its inception in 1906, has been furthered 
in Boston of late by a series of meetings that 
continued nine days, and were participated in 
by the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist and Presbyterian denominations, 
‘*The World to be Christianized’’ was the motto 
of the conferences, Men of large experience in 
the mission field spoke hopefully of the results 
that might be expected if the work of evangel- 
ization was properly sustained. The churches 
codperating in the movement finally agreed to 
place their missionary collections on the same 
stable basis as the raising of their current 
revenue, by leading each member and adherent 
to make a systematic weekly offering, and 
pledged themselves to double, almost, the gifts 
they made last year. This means that in Boston 
and vicinity the five denominations named will 
contribute not less than two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars for foreign mis- 
sions; and the good beginning encourages the 
workers to think that within a very few years 
a sum of half a million dollars for missions will 
be forthcoming annually. 


FUN FOR BOYS. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GYROSCOPE TOP 
isa wonder. What makes it defy all 
laws of gravitation? A hundred in- 
teresting experiments can be made 
with this top. Send 25 cts. in stamps 
for a Gyroscope. Ask for beautiful 
50-page free catalogue No. 106, con- 
taining 1,000 novelties for Christmas. 
THE. NEW_YORK NEWS Co. 
Dept. 10, 15 Warren St., New York. 

















REAL FLOWERS from 
PALESTINE. XMAS. 


These flowers are pressed in such 
a manner that they will last for years. 
Cards with the Lily of the Field, Rose 
of Sharon, Madonna Flower, etc., etc., 
5c. each, soc. a dozen, $4.00 a hundred. 
Books 25 and 50 cts. Edition de Luxe $1.00. 
H. B. GREENE, Lowell, Mass., 176 Stevens St. 
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we ying nothing superfluous. 


To save the expense of needless tools and always be sure of havi 

the tools necessary, select one of the Keen Kutter ssi 
Cabinets. Then you will have as good a set of tools, 
condition, as the expert tool user, for 


kept in as 
tool bel 


and guarantee. 
Prices vary 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS 


It is difficult for the ordinary home man to select a set of tools piece by 
that will exactly cover his requirements, omitting nothing and 


ool Cabinets are the only ones made 
containing a set of tools under one name, trade-mark 


Kutter 


according to 
$8.50 to $125.00. If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. eo 





PRICE $60.00 








to the famous Keen Kutter brand. 


the assortments, from 



































” gethegies the Christmas Candy just 
vight adds so much to the pleasure 


of the home folks and their guests. 


And 


nothing carries the holiday spirit so effect- 
ively as really fine confectionery. 


Sparrow's 
Empress Chocolates 


are being packed in the newest, cheeriest holiday 
boxes that ever pleased the 
eye and kindled the appe- 





tite. Boxes gay, dainty 
or soberly plain, rib- 
bon-tied, brimming 
with a score of 
shapes and flavors 
in nut, flower and 
fruit pastes, with 
brown jackets of 
Caracas choco- 
late. 


Best confectioners 
and druggists every- 
where have Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates. 


Staty cents to 
$7.00 a box. 
BOSTON 

CONFECTIONERY CO., 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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N July 2d, in 
30 the year 1863, 

the Civil War 
in America was at its 
height. Late in the 
preceding month Lee 
had turned his face 
northward, and with 
an army of a hundred 
thousand Confederate 
soldiers, had marched 
into Pennsylvania. 
York and Carlisle 
were in their grasp. 
Harrisburg was but a 
day’s march away, 
and now, flushed 
with fresh victories, 
they were giving des- 
perate battle at Get- 
tysburg to the Union 
armies that had fol- 
lowed them. 

Up in the north- 
eastern corner of the 
state, among the foot- 
hills of the Moosic 
range, Mount Her- 
mon had sent all its 
able-bodied men. So, 
on this July day, 
Mount Hermon’s 
heart beat fast. News 
of the first day’s 
fighting had reached 
the village. In the 
early evening, while the 
women were still busy at their 
household tasks, the men gath- 
ered at the post-office and the 
stores. The boys congregated 
on the village green to resume 
the military drills which they 
had carried on during the sum- 
mer. 

These drills were not wholly 














“I'M NO TRAITOR,” 


A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT 


In Eleven C7 japters. Chapter One 


“> sl HIOMEK GREENE 





without serious intent. It was 
play, indeed; but out of the 
ranks of these boys three of the older ones had 
already gone to the front to fight real battles. 

There were thirty-three of them, ranging in 
years all the way from eight to eighteen. They 
were eager and enthusiastic. And the light of 
the low sun, shining red on their faces, disclosed 
a spirit of earnestness as well as that apprecia- 
tion of sport common to all American boys. 
At the command to fall in there was much 
pushing and jostling, much striving for desirable 
places, and even the young captain, with great 
show of authority, could not quite adjust all 
differences to the complete satisfaction of his 
men. 

Before the confusion had wholly ceased, and 
while there were still awkward gaps in the 
ranks, a tall, straight, shy-mannered boy of 
seventeen, who had remained hitherto on the 
outskirts of the group, quietly slipped into one 
of the vacant places. 

The ranks being finally formed, the orderly 
sergeant stepped out in front of the company 
to call the roll. 

By reason of some inadvertence he had lost or 
mislaid his list of names, and for the moment 
was at a loss what to do. But his quick wit 
came to his rescue, and beginning at the right 
of the line, he called the names of those who 
were under his eye: 

** Albright !”” 

**Here,’’ 

**Valentine!’’ 

**Here.’’ 

**Bannister !”” 

**Here.’” 

It was the tall, straight boy who responded 
to this last name. Down the line there went a 
little murmur of surprise, and before the ser- 
geant could call the next name, one of his 
soldiers stepped one pace to the front. 

The astonished sergeant ceased suddenly to 
call the roll. 

‘*What’s the matter with you, Sam?’’ he 
inquired. 

“T want to know,’’ said Sam, ‘‘what right 
Bob Bannister has in this company ?’’ 

‘*‘Why hasn’t he a right?’ responded the 
sergeant. 

**Because he’s a traitor,’ replied the indig- 
nant Sam. 

‘‘And his father’s a copperhead,’’ added 
another fledgling soldier. Then came from the 
ranks generally a chorus of protest. 

The sergeant said, deprecatingly, ‘‘It’s none 
of my business. All I have to do is to call the 
roll. I don’t muster ’em in.’’ 

Whereupon the captain, fifteen years of age, 
took the matter up. 

“Let Private Bannister step to the front!’’ 





the rear rank, passed to the left of the line, 
and so on to the front. 

‘‘Speak for yourself, Bob,’’ he said. 
charged with being a traitor.’’ 

“It?s not true,’’ replied the boy, his face 
flushing and paling by turns. 

**Well, what about your father ?’’ cried Sam. 
‘*Hasn’t he said this war’s a failure and Abe 
Lincoln’s a fraud?’’ 

‘And isn’t he the biggest copperhead in 
Mount Hermon township?’’ piped up a small 
boy on the extreme left. 

“Shut up, you fellows!’’ exclaimed the 
captain. ‘‘Now let’s get at this thing orderly. 
We’ll give Bob a fair hearing and then decide 
whether we want him or not.’’ 

**Yes,’”’ added Sam, ‘‘let’s court - martial 
him.’’ 

The idea met with instant approval on the 
part of the company. 

‘*You, Brilly — Lieutenant Brill,’’ ordered 
the captain, ‘‘you be judge-advocate general ; 
you, Sergeant Davis and Corporal Guild, you 
be assistant judge-advocates general; you, Sam 
Powers, you be prosecuting attorney ; and you, 
Private Grimstone, you defend the prisoner. 
All three of you judges come and sit down 
on the bench under this tree and hear the 
witnesses. ’’ 

**Ah, shucks!’’ exclaimed a disgusted youth, 
leaving the ranks and walking away. ‘‘You 
fellows are too smart. If you don’t want 
him, kick him out and be done with it, and 
you’ll kick out the best soldier in the com- 
pany.” 

‘*You, Bill Hinkle,’”’ retorted the captain, 
**you’re discharged in disgrace for insubordina- 
tion. Now, boys, come on. Oh, I forgot! 
Break ranks, march !’’ 

But the ranks were already broken beyond 
immediate repair, and the crowd surged toward 
the bench on which the members of the military 
trial court were already seated. Witnesses were 
at once called to prove what every one knew, 
that Bob Bannister’s father was an open sym- 
pathizer with the South, that he had declared 
the war to be a mistake and a failure and 
Abraham Lincoln to be a fraud. Then Bob’s 
lawyer called for witnesses to come to Bob’s 
defense; but no one came. His cause was too 
unpopular. So the attorney called on Bob 
himself. 

“Now you just stand up here,’’ he said, 
‘*before these judges, and make a clean breast 
of the whole business, and throw yourself on 
the mercy of this honorable court.’’ 

Bob stood up to face his accusers. In this 
mock trial he saw no humor. To him it was 


**You’re 


| very real and of much moment. His face was 


he commanded. The accused boy fell out of | pale as he began to speak, his dark eyes were 
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don’t you? Why, 
Bob Bannister’s the 
best man you’ ve got! 
I’ll back him to lick 
any three of you, 
with one hand tied 
behind his back! Ah, 
shucks!’’ And the 
deeply and doubly 
disgusted one walked 


away. 
So did Bob Bannis- 
ter walk away. He 


went with bent head 
and breaking heart. 
His was one of those 
natures endowed at 
birth with a spirit of 
patriotism. From the 
time when he could 
first read he had ab- 
sorbed the history of 
his country and her 
heroes. No colors had 
ever shone before his 
eyes more brilliant 
and beautiful than the 
red, white and blue 
of his country’s flag 
And when at last the 
storm broke, when 
Sumter fell, when 
Bull Run came, he 
threw his whole heart 
and soul into the 
cause of the Union, 
and from that time on he lived 
in spirit, and would have died 
in body, with the U nion armies. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, 
his father, with whom he lived, 
of whom he was proud and 
fond, to whom he was loyally 
obedient, was an outspoken 
sympathizer with the Confeder- 
acy. Perhaps it was the strain 


DRAWN BY THULSTRUP 
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suffused with emotion, and a stray lock of his 
black hair hung damp across his forehead. 
‘“‘T’m no traitor,’’ he began, ‘‘and I’m no 
copperhead, either. I believe in the war. I 
believe in Abraham Lincoln, and I—I love the 


He turned his eyes up toward the Stars and 


Stripes, drooping lazily from the summit of the | 


great pole planted on the village green. 
‘Well, isn’t your father 
asked the prosecuting lawyer, savagely. 


a copperhead?’ | 
**And | alty of the community in which Bannister lived, 


of Southern blood in his veins, 
perhaps it was the underlying 
aristocracy of feeling of one whose ancestors 
had owned slaves, that led Rhett Bannister 
into his passionate sympathy with the South. 
Be that as it may, he was no coward. What 
he was, what he felt, what he thought were 
known of all men. Opposition gould not con- 
quer him, opprobrious epithets could not cow 
him, nor could ostracism silence his eloquent 
tongue. 

Notwithstanding the general and fervent loy- 


hasn’t he talked against Lincoln, and against | there were among the people those who felt 


the soldiers, and against the war, and against 
the government, and against—against the whole 
business? And aren’t you his son, and haven’t 
you got to mind him? And don’t you believe 
he tells the truth? Answer me that now. Do 
you think he’d lie?’’ 

Bob lifted his head, and his eyes flashed. 

‘*My father is no liar,’’ he replied. ‘‘He 
says what he believes to be true about the war. 
Maybe he’s mistaken. That’s not for me to 
say, nor for you. But so far as I’m concerned, 
I tell you again that I’m loyal. I stand by the 
President and by the government and by the 
flag; and some day I’1l fight for it.’’ 

He stood erect, with flushed face and flashing 
eyes, and for a brief moment his accusers were 
silent. Then, gently at first, but increasing 
soon to a storm of protest, the voices of his 
companions were heard in reply. In the midst 
of the confusion the judge-advocate general held 
up his hand for silence. 

“Tt appears to the court —’’ he began, but a 
voice interrupted him: 

‘*Question! Put the question !’’ 

With little knowledge v/ parliamentary rules, 
and still less of proceedings before a court 
martial, the judge-advocate general and his 
associates looked a trifle dazed. 

*‘Question! I call for the question!’’ de- 
manded the person with insistent voice. ‘‘Shall 
Bob Bannister be allowed to be a member of 
this company ?’’ 





| that the war was a mistake and a failure, that 
| the issue had been tried out at an awful sacrifice, 
with but indifferent success, and that now peace 


should be had on any reasonable terms. These 
were the conservatives, the ‘‘locofocos.’’ Then 
there were those who, sympathizing with the 
South, were ready to make any legal opposition 
to a further prosecution of the war by the 
Federal government, using politics and public 
speech as their strongest weapons. These were 
classed in the North as copperheads. 

Then there were still others, who, saying 
little and clothing their conduct with secrecy, 
gave what aid, comfort and active coéperation 
they could to the enemies of the Federal gov- 
ernment. They were plainly spoken of as 
traitors. 

But Rhett Bannister was not one of these. 
Frank, eloquent and outspoken, he never hesi- 
tated to say and to do freely and openly that 
which he deemed to be right. 

It was to this father and his home that 
the boy, refused adriission into the patriotic 
ranks of his comrades, now started on his way. 
At the edge of the village he met Sarah Jane 
Stark. 

There are some people who are always known, 
not only to their friends, but to the public also, 
by their full names. Sarah Jane Stark was 
one of them. 

Kind-hearted, sharp-tongued, a terror to evil- 
| doers, ‘‘a very present help in time of trouble,’’ 


The judge-advocate general pulled himself | she was the most-loved as well as the most- 


together, and slowly repeated the question : 

** Shall Bob Bannister be allowed to be a} 
member of this company ? 
him say ‘yes.’’’ Three feeble and uncertain 
voices responded in the affirmative. 


*‘And all you that don’t want him say | you’ve been close to it. 
| the matter is.’’ 


‘no.’ ” 


The chorus of ‘‘noes’? was triumphantly 
loud. 


‘*The noes win,’’ declared the judge-advocate | 
and the captain added, ‘‘The court’s | 
| Miss Stark,’’ he said. 
**Ah, shucks!’ exclaimed Bill Hinkle, now | 


general ; 
adjourned. ’’ 


in disgrace himself, and therefore more in sym- 
pathy with Bob. ‘‘You fellows know a lot, 


| feared woman in the community. 
When she met Bob in the foot-path, she looked 


All you that want | at him sharply. 


Bannister,’’ she said, 
Or if you haven’t, 
Now you tell me what 


** Look here, Bob 
‘*you’ve been crying! 


Bob knew from previous experience that it 
was useless to attempt evasion with Sarah Jane 
Stark. 

‘‘Why, they put me out of the company, 
‘*That’s all. I suppose 
they had a right to do it. They thought I 
wasn’t loyal.’’ 


‘They thought you weren’t loyal! Why, 
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moment an ominous silence; then, full-volumed | ““We’ll hang Rhett Ban’sier on a sour apple-tree, 








you— Oh, I see! On account of your father, 
eh? Yes, I see.’’ : 

Miss Stark tapped her foot impatiently on 
the hard soil of the side-path, and looked off 
toward the blue sky-line of the Moosic range, 
behind which the sun had already gone down. 
Then she turned again to Bob. 

‘*You’re no copperhead yourself, are you?’’ 
she inquired. ‘‘You’re not even a locofoco, 
are you?’’ 

‘*No, indeed, Miss Stark! If the war lasts 
till I get old enough, I shall be a real soldier in 
a real company some day.”’ 

‘*Good for you!’’ exclaimed Miss Stark. 
‘*And,”’ she added, ‘‘you go tell Rhett Ban- 
nister for me, that if he had one-thousandth 
part of the natural patriotism and horse sense 
of his son — No, you needn’t tell him; IP’ll 
tell him myself. I ean do it a good deal better 
than you could. You just trot along home, 
and don’t let the conduct of those boys trouble 
you. You’re right and they’re wrong, and 
that’s all there is to it.’’ 

The Bannister place was on the old north 
and south turnpike 
road, a full mile from 








and vigorous, a new parody on a verse of 
‘‘John Brown’s Body’’ was hurled across the 
darkness toward the house of the copperhead: 


A' MATTER. 
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ship. Mr. Martin, a 
visionary person with no prac- 
tical experience, mismanaged the 
Shingleton end of the business, 
where noisy sawmills cut mighty 
northern Michigan logs into 
lumber. Robert ran the office in Bayport, the 
nearest shipping-point. Owing to a curious 
lack of judgment, both men proved round pegs 
in square holes. 

When the once considerable Martin property 
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the center of the vil- 
lage. It was neat and 
prosperous in appear- 
ance, with a small and 
fertile farm behind the 





large house, and a 
well-kept lawn in 
front. For Rhett Ban- 
nister, theorist though 
he was, was ho mere 
dreamer of dreams; he 
‘was a worker as well. 

When Bob went up 
the path to the porch, 
he found his father and 
mother and his six- 
. year-old sister all 
there, enjoying the 
coolness of the eve- 
ning. It was now too 
dark for either of his 
parents to discover in 
Bob’s face any sign of 
distress ; but the quick 
ear of his mother 
caught the troubled ca- 
dence in his voice, and 
she went over and sat 
by him, and began 
smoothing the hair 
back from his forehead. 

‘**You’ re tired, Rob,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and it’s been 
such a warm day.’’ 

‘Did you hear any- 
thing new up-town 
about the Pennsylvania 
raid?’’ asked Rhett. 

‘*Nothing much,’’ replied the boy. ‘‘I believe 
there’s been some fighting around Gettysburg, 
and they’re expecting a big battle there to- 
day.’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ replied the man, ‘‘I suppose the two 
armies are facing each other there; very likely 
the slaughter has already begun. Perhaps 
there’ 1] be another massacre like Fredericksburg. 
Doubtless thousands of lives will be sacrificed 
and millions of money squandered at Gettysburg 
when ten words from the stiff-necked incom- 
petents at Washington would have stopped the 
horrible conflict and brought peace to the coun- 
try months ago.’’ 

Bob said nothing in reply; he knew it was 
useless. He had on two or three occasions 
attempted to argue with his father, but he had 
been fairly swept off his feet by a flood of 
eloquence. 

After a few minutes the man added, ‘‘If, 
even now, Lincoln would concede one-half of 
what the South —’’ 

Bannister paused. Somewhere in the dark- 
ness up the road there was a confused sound of 
voices. Then, from a score of lusty young 
throats, there came in on the still air of the 
summer night: » 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.” 

**Tt sounds well, Robert,’’ said Rhett Ban- 
nister, ‘‘but what’s it all about? What does it 
mean ?”’ 

**T don’t know, father,’’ said Bob. 
guess it’s just the boys marehing.’’ 

The voices and the words of the song grew 
clearer and more distinct. Now the steady 
tramp of marching feet could be distinguished. 
Then another song broke in upon the night: 
“John Brown’s body lies a-mould’ring in the grave, 

John Brown’s body lies a-mould’ring in the grave, 
Jolin Brown's body lies a-mould’ring in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 


‘ ‘J—J 


Loud, clear and musical came the ‘Glory, 
glory, hallelujah !’’ chorus, and indistinctly in 
the darkness the figures of the marching com- 
pany could be discerned, coming down the 
road in front of the lawn. 

The expression on Rhett Bannister’s face 
could not be seen, but his voice was heavy with 
indignation as he muttered: 

“*And that same John Brown was a fanatic 
and a murderer !’’ 

‘*They don’t know, father,’’ 
apologetically. 
good,’’ 

Then down by the gate there was for a 


said Bob, 
**They sing it because it sounds 








“I'M A WEB-FOOTED DUCKI” 


had dwindled to two idle mills, hopelessly 
remote from available timber, and a few acres 
of stumpage that nobody wanted for farming 
purposes, Mr. Martin died. 

Before this the older Martins had lived in 
Shingleton. Robert and his young wife had 
dwelt in Bayport, twenty miles distant. Now 
Robert sold all that was portable of the 
Shingleton property, and, with many misgiv- 
ings, decided to move his mother to Bayport. 

**You’ll never agree in the wide world,’’ said 
Robert, divulging his plan to his wife. ‘Both 
you and mother are first-class of your kind; but 
you’re not the same kind.’’ 

‘*l’m not perfect,’’ said Petrina, modestly. 
‘“‘And you know, Bob, I’ve always prided 
myself on my adaptability. If you’ll just keep 
me bolstered with timely bits of information, 
I’ll bave things just the way your mother likes 
them. I’m going to pose as a model daughter- 
in-law.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be safer and a whole lot easier 
to be just yourself? I’m sorry that the busi- 
ness —?? 

‘*Cheer up, deary; things might be worse, 
and so far your mother and I have agreed 
beautifully. ’’ 

‘*Ata distance,’’? demurred Robert. ‘‘You’ve 
never lived together. But until I’ve discovered 
exactly how poor we are, one roof is all we can 
afford.’’ 

“‘T’ll make it big enough,’’ assured Petrina, 
comfortingly. 

Mrs. Martin, senior, was squarely and solidly 
built. She made one think of a substantial 
business block constructed for utility only. She 
swept on Friday, baked beans on Thursday, 
washed on Monday, wound her clock at nine 
every Saturday night, and bought six new 
pillow-cases every January. 

Mrs. Martin, junior, sent her washing out, 
swept only when the house demanded sweep- 
ing, and at irregular intervals bought beans 
ready-baked from a woman’s exchange. Yet 
Petrina made Robert comfortable, her house- 
hold expenses were not excessive, and, more- 
over, she trimmed her own hats and made her 
own shirt-waists. 

Petrina knew that Mrs. Martin had baked 
bread every Wednesday and Saturday for thirty 
years—and had grown gray worrying over what 
to do with the surplus. Petrina had purchased 
a loaf at a time, as she needed it, from a bread- 
making neighbor. 

Instead of confessing, however, that her 
bread was acquired in this easy manner, young 
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We’ll hang Rhett Ban’ster on a sour apple-tree, 
We’ll hang Rhett Ban’ster on a sour apple-tree, 
As we go marching on.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


OF’ BREAD 





Mrs. Martin, feeling certain that 
the knowledge would shock 
Robert’s mother, foolishly at- 
tempted to conceal it. She col- 
ored guiltily when the older, 
woman praised the loaf; yet, 
having failed at the proper 
moment to disclose the truth, 
Petrina felt obliged thereafter to smuggle bread 
in at the back door. 

As the week wore on, the culprit realized that 
it would never do to serve a perfectly fresh loaf 
every second day, since that would certainly 
rouse suspicion; so she purchased stale loaves 
and ate them unhappily. When they were good 
only for toast, she was moved to further effort. 

**Robert,’’ she confided, one morning, ‘‘I’m 
afraid I’ll have to live up to my -reputation for 
bread-making. But I couldn’t attempt to set 
bread with your mother looking on. Couldn’t 
you take her sightseeing for a few hours? If 
the coast were clear until one o’clock, the worst 
of the agony would be over. I’ll use com- 
pressed yeast—they say that rises quickly. But 
I never could handle sticky things gracefully— 
she’d detect my inexperience at once.’’ 

‘*‘Why not get mother to show you how ?’’ 

**And let her discover that I married her son 
without knowing how to make bread? I wish 
to keep her admiration and respect. Take her 
to the Indian Museum by the Elmwood trolley 
—it’s the slowest. Please help me out, Bob.’”’ 

So Robert yielded. The coast clear, Petrina 
set her bread. Now bread dough, as everybody 
knows, is the most untrustworthy stuff in the 
culinary kingdom. Occasionally even an expe- 
rienced cook encounters a batch of dough that 
seems possessed to go wrong. At other times 
dough that seems in its early stages unpromising 
develops unexpectedly into good bread. 

Petrina’s dough misbehaved from the very 
outset to the bitter end. The flour refused to 
associate with the water; the little gray-green 
puddles of yeast declined also to mix; the 
shortening floated loftily in exclusive islands. 

‘*It’s either too wet or too dry,’’ said Petrina, 
peering doubtfully into the pan. ‘‘Yet three 
quarts of water ought surely to be enough. I 
think I’ll try the egg-beater. Ugh! What 
spattery stuff !’’ 

Although Petrina likewise tried the toasting- 
fork, the potato-masher and various other stir- 
ring implements, the mixture still refused to 
mix. 

‘*Perhaps it’ll run together as it rises,’’ 
breathed Petrina, washing the discarded uten- 
sils. ‘‘ But 1 wish to goodness I hadn’t pretended 





to be a bread-maker when I’m not. Think 
of doing all this twice 
a week !’’ 

An hour later the 
doubtful cook added 
flour and a pair of 
reluctant hands to her 
still exceedingly sticky 
batter. 

“‘V’m a web-footed 
duck!’’ groaned Pe- 
trina, eying her fet- 
tered fingers with 
repugnance. ‘‘I need 
somebody to keep me 
scraped off. Mercy! 
It?ll be a year before 
this mess is ready to 
knead. And the cook- 
book’s gone shut. And 
how can I get more 
flour with these 
hands ?”’ 

In time, however, 
the sticky mess grew 
smoother and firmer, 
until at last the huge 
cold ball looked and 
felt like real dough. 
Petrina scraped the 
dried batter from her 
coated fingers and 
looked at the clock. It 
was later than she had 
supposed. 

‘*But,”” said she, 
complacently, ‘‘the 
worst is over. I'll get 
all this flour cleaned ~ 
up, and nobody’ !] ever 
guess what a siege I’ve been through. I’ll 
have that bread in the oven by one o’clock.’’ 

But Petrina reckoned without her dough. 
The yeast, chilled by the long mixing, had 
perhaps become discouraged. At the end of an 
hour the leaden mass showed no sign of rising. 

At half past twelve the telephone rang. 

‘*Hello!’ sounded Robert’s warning voice. 
“If you’ve any evidences of guilt to conceal 





you’d better be about it. Mother’s had enough 
of sightseeing, and is on her way home.’’ 
Anything to conceal! That hideous mound 





of leaden dough—surely no mother-in-law could 
be permitted to behold a failure like that! But 
where, in that tiny, one-storied cottage, could 
one conceal a crime of such magnitude? 

‘*Perhaps,’’ thought Petrina, ‘‘that dough 
might be squeezed into something smaller.’’ 

She seized the shining water-pail, and poked 
and punched the enormous cold lump into it. 
But where should she hide the pail? Appar- 
ently the house afforded no concealment for 
large tin pails of dough. She was about to move 
the heavy davenport in the living-room, in order 
to make space behind it for the pail, when Mrs. 
Martin became visible from the window. 

Darting impetuously into the guest-room, 
Petrina hastily lifted the lid of her mother-in- 
law’s trunk, which she knew to be empty, 
dropped the pail inside, and thought she closed 
the lid. Unfortunately, she did not know 
that the lid had a trick of sticking. 

Of course, with all that dough on her con- 
science, Petrina was not entirely care-free that 
afternoon; but now, at least, she possessed a 
definite plan. The ash-barrel, unfortunately 
discovered overflowing in her moment of need, 
should be emptied the next day. Robert should 
once more spirit the guest away, and Petrina 
would remove the dough to the barrel, cover it 
neatly with ashes, and run to the exchange for 
a ready-made batch of bread. It seemed a good 
plan, but it was never carried out. 

While dressing for dinner that evening, Mrs. 
Martin noticed that the trunk lid was ajar, and 
by the same token knew at once that some one 
had had it open. She had an immediate and 
alarming vision of thieves in the house—quickly 
modified to her intense bewilderment when, 
seeing something white through the open erack, 
she realized that whoever had tampered with 
her trunk had put something into it! In the 
next second she guessed what had happened. 
The thieves, interrupted, had thrust their booty 
hastily into the trunk! 

Summoning all her courage, Mrs. Martin 
raised the lid and looked in. 

Now it happened that the trunk, with the pail 
resting in the deep, open tray, stood within 
two inches of an active hot-air register; and 
bread dough, as everybody knows, is contrary, 
untrustworthy stuff. Having refused to rise 
at the proper time, now, when nobody wanted 
it to rise, it was making up for its earlier deti- 
ciency. Swollen to four times its original bulk, 
the clean, vigorous dough filled the tray with 
rounded, puffy billows. The trunk seemed 
literally filled with it. 

‘* Petrina!’’ called the bewildered lady. 
**Robert! Come here! What on earth is this?’’ 

‘*It's—it’s bread!’’ stammered Petrina, 
guiltily. ‘‘I spoiled it and—and hid it.’’ 

**Spoiled it ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin. ‘‘Why, 
it’s just right to go in the pans. But, my dear 
child, there must be enough here for fifteen 
loaves. Do you always make so much? And 


why did you put it here?’”’ 
Of course, since there was nothing else to do, 
Petrina told the whole story. 
‘‘Dear, dear!’’ laughed Mrs. Martin. 
I thought thieves had been here! 


** And 
Don’t seare 





SHE HAD AN ALARMING VISION OF THIEVES IN THE HOUSE. 


me like that again. There’s that ‘woman’s 
exchange’ place, with everything so good and 
so reasonable. Why in the world do you bother 
to bake when you live almost next door to a 
treasure like that? I’d have suggested it long 
ago but for fear you’d think I was criticizing. 
Bless you, child, if I were as smart with a 
needle as you are, I’d bry all my bread, too!’’ 

**This is the last time,’’ declared Petrina, 


| scooping armfuls of dough into the bread-pan, 


‘that I’ll ever pretend to be more of anything 
than I am.’’ 
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relieves her or him of 





House was ‘‘re- 
stored’’ five 
years ago to its original 
design, a small office- 
building was erected, a 
little to the west of it, 
for the use during the 
business day of the Pres- 
ident, his secretaries, 
telegraphers and mes- 
sengers. Jefferson, it 











correspondent of the 





ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN, 
A.B. (Harvard) ; editor and journalist 
of distinction ; formerly the personal secre- 
tary of President Cleveland ; 
years well-known as the Washington 


now editor-in-chief of that newspaper ; 
long a staff-contributor to The Compan- 
ion, and its representative at Washington. 


an occasional call from 
a self-conscious individ- 
ual who is afraid his 
presence may have been 
overlooked. 

The White House sec- 
retaries are constantly 
sending into the press 
room formal statements 
on publie policy, rarely, 
if’ ever, purporting to 


for eleven 


Boston Transcript ; 








seems, had planned for 

this purpose, and it is supposed, built on the 
White House grounds a box-like structure much 
like those compact little offices of the country 
lawyers, which are still seen. 

This modern counterpart of Jefferson’s office 
contains a room which he never thought of, 
and that is the one designed for newspaper 
representatives. It is equipped with telephone 
booths, typewriting machines, desks and other 
working appliances. Its window commands 
the approaches for persons who come by all 
kinds of conveyances. 

It is not expected that the newspaper men 
will stay much of their time in this room. It 
rather furnishes a snug harbor from which 
they sally forth to harpoon with inquiries the 
visiting statesman as he attempts to glide from 
a call on the President out into the open sea, or 
the Cabinet officer on his way to an informal 
conference with his chief. 

Even fifteen years ago, when I went to 
Washington, there would have been no need of 
such a press room. In that time methods of 
reporting the White House have entirely 
changed. It was then a port of call on a daily 
round; it is now a fortress to be manned con- 
stantly, at least during the waking hours. 

Then, the correspondents of important news- 
papers, with the regularity of the milkman, 
looked into the White House oncea day, usually 
to talk with the private secretary, and occasion- 
ally with the President himself, on any topic 
of peculiar interest to their particular papers. 
Representatives of the Associated Press and 
other organizations which supply a uniform 
news service to a great many papers, and whose 
work is thus somewhat different from that of 
the correspondents of individual papers, called 
oftener,—perhaps morning and afternoon,—but 
it was with all of themacall. Now, because of 
the more generous scale in which news is meas- 
ured, and doubtless in part by reason of the in- 
creased importance which attaches to the White 
House as a disposer of human affairs, a number 
of newspaper men have no other occupation in 
life, no other assignment, than to camp there, 
watching the tide of President-seeking humanity 
which flows in and out of its portals. 


A Colony of Boswells. 





HERE is no secret passageway by which 
tT visitors may enter and depart. Every- 

body who approaches this office-building 
is subject to questioning from one or more of the 
colony of reporters. From the press room they 
see a man coming, discuss who he is and what he 
is probably coming for; by the time he crosses 
the threshold he is greeted by the one or two 
newspaper men who know him best, speaking 
for the group, and they exhibit such a familiarity 
with his business that he usually completes the 
story to set right any little inaccuracies that 
may have crept into the conjectural version of 
the press room. 

Formerly, Cabinet officers going away from 
their Tuesday and Friday meetings had to run 
the gantlet of an extra number of newspaper 
men who had gathered for that purpose. The 
member who came out first gave a little informa- 
tion, with which, as a fulcrum, they pried the 
succeeding members to better advantage, and 
finally accumulated a fairly complete story. 
But a stop has been put to this. Secretary Loeb 
now gives out an official statement of what has 
been done at the Cabinet meeting, so far as the 
administration sees fit to make one, and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are supposed to refuse to 
converse concerning its deliberations. I believe 
there is also a White House rule against news- 
paper men’s questioning them on this subject. 

What are the relations of the President to this 
colony of Boswells who keep his diary for him? 
He knows that they are there, as a necessary 
evil or a blessing inseparable from his high 
office, according to the point of view, and he 
doubtless has ‘‘spells’’ of feeling each way. At 
all events, he does what he can to facilitate 
their work. 














The names of all persons who dine or take 
luncheon at the White House are copied by one | 
of the secretaries on typewritten ‘‘flimsies,’’ 
which are left with the chief doorkeeper to be | 
given to any responsible reporter who may call | 
for one. At all White House receptions, great | 
and small, the entire list of invited guests is | 
furnished to the press. This saves the society | 
reporter the task of spying round, and also | 


come from the President, 
but couched in such language that the telegraph 
editors at their desks in the home offices through- 
out the land promptly recognize, as the message 
comes in over the wires, that it is information 
from the White House, on the authority of its 
chief. The purpose of the United States to take 
Porto Rico was thus made known to the world 
in the closing days of the Spanish War. 


Asking the President Questions. 
¢ L ISTS of persons nominated for office, and 


of promotions in the army and navy are 

regularly given out through the press 
room, and often posted there for the convenience 
of all comers. 

But these are largely routine things. In 
addition, so far as his time will permit, President 
Roosevelt has been in the habit of seeing the 
more influential newspaper correspondents when 
they call; and besides, he has often summoned 
a group of perhaps twenty-five to explain to 
them some policy on which he was about 
to enter, submitting on such occasions to any 
questions which they saw fit to ask. President 
Taft will probably continue these pleasant 
arrangements. 

President Roosevelt’s relations with the news- 
paper men have been closer than were those 
of most of his predecessors. President McKinley 
had an especial fondness for the older men 
whom he had known when a niember of the 
House. President Cleveland saw a great many 
newspaper men during his first administration, 
but in his second found his time too much 
occupied to permit of its employment to any 
great extent in this way. President Harrison 
tells, in his ‘‘Story of Our Country,’’ that he 
thought a day at the White House not complete 
unless he had conversed with at least one news- 
paper man. 

The present consul at Birmingham went one 
day to seek General Harrison’s opinion on 
intercollegiate football. The President said, 
**No, but I will tell you about something else,’’ 
and he did so. 

But it is the White House callers who really 
keep the colony of reporters camped there busy. 
I recall a dignified Senator who, coming out of 
the President’s office one day, remarked half- 
patronizingly to the newspaper men that since 














press and distribute it among the correspond- 
ents. The newspaper articles which appear 
Monday mornings and Thursday afternoons, 
telling the condition of business in some par- 
ticular industrial line of exportation or home 
manufacture, over a Washington date line, and 
usually marked ‘‘ Special,’’ come from the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. It interprets statistics as 
well as compiles them. Other bureaus system- 
atically ‘‘release,’’ for simultaneous publication 
in as many newspapers as care for them, facts 
and figures derived from current government 
work, and of supposed public interest. The 
Census Office announcements are especially 
noteworthy. 

These are all aids in reporting the national 
capital. The trouble with them as a sole reliance 
is that the public likes best not routine informa- 
tion of an accepted sort, but the more sensa- 
tional disclosures which must come as the result 
of the correspondent’s personal investigation 
or research, or perhaps accidental discovery. 

The danger of relying too much upon even 
the best of matter already committed to type is 
illustrated by the experience of a young Missouri 
correspondent who was asked by his paper to 
send to it all he could ever get from Senator 
Cockrell, who was much admired, but not given 
to talking freely. One day the correspondent 
discovered in a Washington newspaper an inter- 
view with Mr. Cockrell. He cut it out, and 
prepared a somewhat fulsome introduction, 
ending with the words, ‘‘Thus explaining his 
reasons for breaking silence, the distinguished 
Senator furthermore said.’’ 

The correspondent became so excited that he 
pasted the clipping on with the wrong side up, 
so that the wires carried westward that night 
an abstract of conditions in the Baltimore grain 
market, with some speculation as to the price 
movement in hay. 

The next morning a message came back 
saying that, while the paper always welcomed 
Senator Cockrell’s views, it wished the corre- 
spondent could induce him to speak on some 
livelier theme. 

The press associations, of course, cover all 
the departments, but in a rather routine and 
colorless way. Each special correspondent, by 
contrast, follows the line of his paper’s inter- 
ests, sectional, political or otherwise. Eastern 
correspondents rarely do much at the Interior 
Department, for example, whose concerns are 
with Indians, public lands, irrigation, and the 
like; the Treasury is the great source of in- 
formation for New York, Boston and Chicago 
men. The value of the State, War and Navy 
departments as news sources depends on the 
swing of the doors of the Temple of Janus. 


e “‘Specialists.”’ 





trodden by all newspaper men ; in time 
of peace, these departments fall, as 
a rule, into the hands of specialists. Some 
Washington newspaper men make themselves 
specialists in army and navy affairs, or in an 
acquaintance among the diplomats, and often 
have a regular connection with the ‘‘service’’ | 
papers, while supplying at space rates such of | 
the dailies as desire occasional material of this | 


g I IN time of war, their corridors are well 











Congress had adjourned they were probably so | sort. 


short of material that they would be willing 
to print almost anything they could get, without 
much regard to its worth. 

‘‘That reminds me,’’ spoke up one of the 
group, not thinking how his remarks would 
sound. ‘‘Don’t you think it would be a good 
time, Senator, for you to give us some of your 
views ?”’ 

The reporting of the executive departments is 
not wholly unlike that of the White House, 
except that no one of them, unless it be the 
Treasury, requires the constant attention of any 
newspaper men, and in this case only represent- 
atives of a few financial journals would make 
it their all-day headquarters. 

Most departments have a press room for the 
convenience of the newspaper workers. Most 
of them issue regular publications from which 
the correspondents extract material adapted to 
the needs of their respective localities. The 
Treasury, for example, prints each noon a state- 
ment of the nation’s financial condition. Every 
Thursday morning it brings out a pamphlet 
known as ‘‘Treasury Decisions,’’ and it has 
several monthly publications. 


News from the Departments. 


HE Post-Office issues an interesting daily 
tT bulletin telling of all postmasters ap- 

pointed, resigned and deceased, together 
with new offices and routes, star and rural free 
delivery, and so forth. The daily ‘‘Consular 
Reports’’ have a more extensive and expensive 
corps of foreign correspondents than any other 
publication of their size in the world, and 
perhaps of any size. 

When Congress is in session the Congressional 
Record, which comes out each morning, carries 
a verbatim report of all the proceedings in both 
Houses. The practise of giving ‘‘leave to print’’ 
has done much to lower the interest of this 
| otherwise informing journal, since the presence 
of actual listeners invariably exercises a bene- 
ficial influence upon the speech-maker. 

Certain bureaus prepare material for the 

















But it is at the Capitol, when Congress is in | 


session, that most of the newspaper men spend 
most of their time. These two ‘‘mosts’’ are 
used advisedly. A bureau containing several 
men, like those of the newspapers of the largest 
cities, will keep one man at the White House 
and near-by departments, and perhaps two at 
the Capitol. The man who serves alone one or 
more papers will put in most of his time on 
Capitol Hill. 

The one hundred and eighty men admitted to 
the press gallery, which is the test of real 
newspaper standing, represent about as many 
methods of work and lines of interest. No two 
newspapers want just the same material; some 
newspapers want everything written from the 
point of view of their locality. ‘‘With Second 
Lieutenant Smith of Robinson City standing at 


his post of duty, Admiral Dewey sailed into | 


Manila Bay,’’ would be one way of writing 
an account of that famous engagement for the 
Robinson City newspapers. To disregard abso- 
lutely any local interest, in the tone and 
coloring of the sketch, is the opposite policy. 
This latter plan gives an article better historical 
perspective. It is also less unlike that of the 
Associated Press, which will go in on the wires 
with the special despatch. 

The New York newspapers pay little atten- 
tion to locality in their narratives, whereas 
some of the smaller cities maintain a special 
Washington service almost solely to get this 
local touch. 

Each editor must decide for himself whether 
the pensions and patents granted in the county 
are more important than the newspaper’s own 
version of the Senate tariff program for the next 
Congress. 

Many similar lines of cleavage run through 
the reporting of Washington. Coloring from the 
political point of view presents other considera- 
tions; some papers tolerate only a little of it, 
others want a great deal. The Associated 
Press, supposedly neutral, necessarily leans 
somewhat toward the official view, since it 
is relied on to carry the formal statements, 
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announcements and proclamations of those in 
power and authority. 

In reporting Congress, some changes have 
come to pass in the last generation, which show 
that fashion, in dealing in the commodity known 
as news, is just as arbitrary a dictator as in the 
models of Parisian millinery. We may think 
the same thoughts our fathers thought, but 
we require from the press different stimulating 
influences to produce them. 





An Important Change. 





NCE the main task of the Washington 
30 correspondent was to sit in the gallery 

of the House of Representatives, taking 
down diligently the points made in the debate 
on the floor. ‘To-day very little attention is paid 
to the debate, particularly in the House, If 
the person who visits Washington for the first 
time, and goes into the gallery of the House, 
looks across to the reservation above the clock, 
and back of the Speaker’s desk, he will see it 
almost empty, no matter how interesting the 
discussion below may be. 

This occasions considerable comment on the 
part of visitors, and not least from correspond- 
ents of a former generation who return to 
Washington after a long interval on a visit. 
They used to hang their overcoats in the House 
gallery and report House proceedings, occasion- 
ally going to the north end of the Capitol to look 
| in on the Senate, much as reporters now cast a 
|side glance at the Supreme Court. Why has 
this change come to pass? 

The seat of power in our Federal government 
has been largely transferred to the Senate; that 
is the body which it pays best to watch, and 
accordingly, correspondents are considerably less 
inattentive to its proceedings than to those of 
the House. 

The Associated Press, and like organizations, 
keep a man on the floor of each House to follow 
the debate. His work suffices for most news- 
papers, aside from some outburst having special 
or local interest. Codéperative reporting is 
much more adequate than it used to be, and 
is constantly improving in efficiency. 

But a greater reason than this for the inat- 
tentive attitude of special correspondents in the 
galleries, particularly in that of the House, is 
the changed tastes of newspaper readers, as 
interpreted by the editors. Instead of abstracts 
of debate, no matter how informing, they prefer 
tales of cloak-room conspiracy, speculations as 
to the effects of some projected move of the 
opposition or gossip of the caucus committee. 

The modern world apparently does not believe 
that legislation is made in the legislative cham- 
ber, but rather where two or three of the leaders 
are gathered together. In short, the world 
believes that if speech itself is made to conceal 
thought and not to express it, as the cynic has 
said, debate on the floor of Congress is designed 
to cloak, or polish over, or otherwise make pre- 

sentable to the world, policies which are really 
worked out behind the scenes. Hence the 
empty press gallery. 

There is also a somewhat more frivolous taste 
than in the elder days. Illustrated journalism 
| reacts upon Washington. The enterprising 
photographer makes a business of enticing all 
the rising men into his studio, and then he 
issues, at intervals, a bulletin to the newspaper 
correspondents, telling them what counterfeit 
presentments of great men have been caught for 
the convenience of the press. Many a ‘‘Sunday 
special’’ is written round a series of pictures. 

The substitution of the telegraph-wire for the 
mail, in conveying Washington information, has 
also had its effects. The old style editorial 
correspondence, or the discussion of events, 
with a good measure of opinion and comment 
thrown in, seems less adapted to wire trans- 
mission than articles which have the flavor of 
news from end to end. 

















A Hot-Weather Idea. 


ANY times it happens that the corre- 
3M -spondents put their heads together, with 

the result that their imagination out- 
runs their discretion. One day in hot weather, 
| when developments were few, a correspondent 
|remarked to some friends that he thought the 
name Philippine Islands should be changed to 
MeKinley Islands, as a tribute to the President 
who had just died. The idea met instant accept- 
ance, and it was declared that on the morrow 
an investigation would be made to see what 
public men would support the proposal. 

One of the party declared that he could not 
wait, since he needed just such a story that 
night, and suggested that the scheme should go 
forth to their papers at once, and that it should 
be followed up the next day with interviews 
supporting it. 

This was agreed to. Some important news- 
papers came out Monday morning with a front- 
page head-line on the McKinley Islands. The 
enterprising promoters of the plan started forth 
a few hours later to seek interviews on it. 
The only man whom they could find in town 
of sufficient importance to quote, Gen. Henry 
C. Corbin, was usually accommodating. But 
when the request for his indorsement of the 
idea was made, he threw up his hands, saying, 
“Do you mean to tell me that any one has 
been foolish enough to propose that thing ?’’ 
At least one of the newspapers that had 
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floated this idea announced a few days after that | correspondents frequently return as members of | | questions as squarely as Captain John would 


the plan was ill-advised, and that those public | 


men in Washington who were thinking about it 
had better think again, since the practical diffi- 
culties in the way were almost insurmountable. 
The correspondents as a body seldom stay in 
Washington many years. A decade of experi- 
ence will put its possessor into a very small 
senior class in the gallery. The corps is con- 
stantly recruited from many sources. Home 
newspapers send on to Washington the young 
man who apparently possesses a special apti- 
tude for political work and the handling of 
national questions. And the Washington bureaus 
themselves are self-feeding. The telegrapher, 
the stenographer, and even the messenger boy, 
have often worked up to the head of the bureau. 
Robert J. Wynne, who was a telegraph oper- 
ator, became an assistant to the late and well- 
known Gen. H. VY. Boynton, and finally the 
head of a bureau of his own. He left news- 
paper work to become First Assistant Post- 
master-General, and on Mr. Henry C. Payne’s 
death was made a member of the Cabinet, and 
is now our consul-general at London. Business 
and official life are well recruited from the 
Washington corps, as well as other positions 
in the newspaper world. 
Men who have been 


in Washington as 





Congress. A fair percentage uf the newspaper 
men of the country have been at some time in 
their lives through the Washington ‘‘mill.’’ 

The present commissioner of the Indian 
Office and the head of the Bureau of Manu- 
factures are old correspondents. The alliance 
between public life and reporting it is thus 
quite close. 

It is a commonplace that public men trust 
the correspondents with some of their greatest 
secrets, and their invariable testimony is that 
the confidence is well reposed. It is a news- 
paper man’s capital in life to know how to keep 
a secret. 

The story is told, however, of a breezy young 
correspondent in Washington who went into 
the office of a friend one day and told, with 
considerable gusto, of the greatness of a secret 
which had been entrusted to him, and the far- 
reaching effects for evil which would follow if 
it should ever, by any chance, get out. The 
possibilities of such a thing were too terrible to 
contemplate. 

‘*Well, will it ever get out?’’ sympathetically 
asked his friend. 

‘*Not if those to whom I have told it keep 
faith with me,’’ was the naive response. But 
this is the unusual case. 
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N his deep voice, Capt. John Brace- 
i | well was shouting orders to the tug 
which was making fast to haul the 
Sea Witch out from her wharf. She was 
ready to begin her long voyage round Cape 
Horn, and the trade-winds of the Pacific 
were calling her. In their first hours aboard, 
her crew had found that they were in a 
‘‘smart ship’’ with a master who knew his 
trade. 

In the spacious after-cabin, bright with 
the summer sun which flooded through the 
open skylights, Margaret was saying almost 
the last of her good-bys. Clusters of flowers 
sent by Mr. Cochran made every shelf and , 
corner gay. Mrs. Cochran and he had made 
their farewell call and were gone ashore, 
but Arthur still lingered in the cabin. Be- 
side him stood able seaman David Downes. 

The young owner of the departing ship 
was saying: 

‘I can’t stay more than a minute longer. 

My boat is alongside, and I must get back 
to my office. I’d like awfully well to go 
down the bay with you, but — 

He hesitated, glanced at David, and went 
on: 

‘*You may not see your big brother for a 
year, Miss Margaret. He deserves to have 
you all to himself to-day.’’ 

‘*Better change your mind and come back 
in the tug,’’ said David. ‘‘This is your 
ship, you know. And Margaret will love 
to have you.”’ 

She smiled sadly. 

‘Indeed, I want you both until we have 
to say good-by. And David has not quite 
decided to desert us. I am hoping to per- 

‘ gsuade him yet that he belongs in the Sea 
Witch. We just can’t give him up with- 
out trying to the very last minute! But it 
is going to make no difference, even if the 
seas do roll between us. We can’t forget 
you for a moment, either of you.’’ 

‘*Not to overlook the mate!’’ exclaimed 
a hearty voice, and Mr. Becket’s head 
blazed grandly in a patch of sunshine at 
the foot of the companionway. ‘‘Beg your 
pardon, Mr. Cochran, but we are in the stream, 
and your boatman wants to cast off. Any orders, 
sir ?”’ 

‘**T am coming, Mr. Becket. Well, it is 
good-by and God bless you, Miss Margaret, and 
fair winds to you and clear skies,’’ said Arthur, 
as he clasped her hand for a moment. Then 
he followed Mr. Becket on deck. David ran 
after them, and Arthur asked: 

“Ts it go or stay with you? The longer you 
hang in the wind without making up your mind, 
the worse it will be.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the hardest thing I ever had to decide,’’ 
replied David. ‘‘I went ahead blind and didn’t 
know how much this was going to mean to 
me.”” 

‘*Father and mother and [ have begun to find 
out that you haven’t been thinking of yourself 
at all from start to finish. Maybe that is why 
all your friends like you.”’ 

This unexpected compliment took David 
aback, and all he could think of to say in parting 
was: 

‘*You’ll hear from me by to-morrow. 
all in deciding what is right to do.’’ 

David watched the boat move shoreward until 
it dodged behind a string of barges, and then 
he returned to Margaret in the cabin. She 
made a gallant effort to face the issue. 

“Tt all happened just right that Mr. Becket 
was willing to come as mate,’’ she began, ‘‘but 
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| have done: ‘‘The course you ought to steer, if 
you have to take one or the other.’’ 

‘*Then I go back to the Roanoke. I’ve been 
veering this way and that in my mind, but the 
things I’ve learned about duty in the last year 
help me to make a good finish of it. I must 
stick it outas I started. We sail in the morning, 
Margaret, and we may pass you going out. I 
can read any signals you set, and 1’1] know they 
are meant for me.’’ 

** Don’t forget your dearest folks,’ will be 
what I’m saying to you, David,’’ she answered, 
very softly. 

David moved toward the companionway. He 
saw how hard it was for Margaret to keep back 
her tears, now that the parting was so near. 

‘*Don’t forget me, little sister,’’ he said, and 
his voice faltered. ‘‘I’ll be waiting for you 
forever and ever.’’ 

He meant more than was in his words, for 
the ‘‘little sister’’ was dearer to him at this 
moment than she had ever been before. But 
he could not tell her what was in his heart. 
They went on deck as Captain Bracewell called 
out, cheerily : 

‘‘T smell a shift of wind! We shall be under 
sail to-morrow. Why, the breeze has painted 
roses in your cheeks already, Margaret. There’s 
nothing like getting to sea again. How about 
it, Davy Downes? Shall I put your name on 
the ship’s papers ?’’ 

‘*No, sir. I am an able seaman aboard the 
Roanoke. And I’m sorry that I put you to 
the trouble of holding a berth open for me.’’ 

Captain Bracewell looked at the lad with 
approval, as he rejoined: 

“‘It isn’t always easy to get your true bear- 
ings, my boy, and maybe I did wrong in trying 
to persuade you to sail with an old fogy like 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


HE WAS WAVING HIS CAP TO MARGARET. 


oh, the whole beautiful plan seems so empty 
without you, Davy. Why can’t you sail with 
us? Grandfather says he will make you third 
mate at the end of this voyage. And you will 
be just drudging along in the Roanoke for 
years and years before you can get as far as 
that.’’ 

“It is different with Mr. Becket,’’ replied 
David, with a sigh. ‘‘He is almost fifty years 
old, and he needs a position. Besides, he stands 
a fine chance to be master of the Sea Witch 
when Captain John retires. But I am just 
beginning, and I belong in steam.’’ 

Margaret was unconvinced as she looked up 
at him with affectionate pride. 

‘*T suppose you know what is best, Davy,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I want you to succeed more 
than anything else in the world. Duty is a 
queer thing, anyhow. The Cochrans think I 
ought to stay ashore and go to school. But 
I know better. There never was a wiser 
teacher than grandfather, and he needs me, 
and school must wait. And you and I could 
study together, Davy. Think of the months 
and months at sea.’’ 

‘*But it all comes down to this, Margaret. 
Answer me yes or no. Which course do you 
want me to take? The one I ought to steer 
or the one I want to follow? There’s the 
whole thing in a nutshell.’’ 

She thought it cruel of him to pin her down 
to this kind of an answer, but she met his 





me. We want you bad, but we’re not going to 
stand in your way, hey, Margaret?’’ 

She had nothing more to say. Her bright 
world was clouded, and she could not look 
beyond this hour. It was Mr. Becket who 
cheered them with his never-failing good humor. 
Coming aft for orders, he stood surveying the 
silent group as if wondering what misfortune 
had happened in his absence. 

‘*Cheer up, my children!’’ was his exhorta- 
tion. ‘‘You’ve got what you wanted, and 
what more do you want? Why, I didn’t look 
as dismal as all this when my last skipper 
chased me ashore with his one whisker whistlin’ 
in the wind !’’ 

‘*David is going to leave us,’’ said Margaret, 
solemnly. 

‘‘And what would we do with the useless 
little paint-scrubber aboard a real ship?’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Becket. ‘‘He’s never been aloft 
in his life.’’ 

**Get forward with you, Mr. Becket!’’ thun- 
dered the captain, and the mate ducked down 
the ladder as if he had been shot at. 

The time was all too short before the Sea 
Witch reached an anchorage in the lower bay. 
David was ready to leap aboard as the tug came 
alongside. He was done with saying good-bys, 
and he lingered only long enough to shake hands 
all round. 

Margaret and he had tried to console them- 


selves with the thought that this was not really | 

















their last sight of each other. The liner would 
be going out in the morning, and then it would 
be farewell in earnest. But David was a lone- 
some and melancholy sailor as he went aboard 
the Roanoke that night. The boatswain found 
him on duty at the gangway, and took pity on 
his low spirits. 

‘*It vas hard to lose friends, but it vas worse 
to have no friends to lose. And all hands 
on deck, from the old man to his sawed-off leetle 
cabin-boy, knows that you haf been true to your 
friends and stuck by your colors, boy. It vill 
do you no harm. I vas getting old, and there 
is gray in my hair, and I shall never be a ship’s 
officer. But if you does your duty and sticks 
by your friends you will wear the blue coat mit 
the brass stripes on the sleeve, and you will be 
glad you stayed by steam.’’ 

‘*But I always wanted to be the kind of 
a seaman my father was,’’ confided David. 
‘*And I’ve just left that kind of a shipmaster 
and a vesse] that made me sort of choke all up 
to look at her.’’ 

The next morning was fair and sparkling, 
with a fresh wind out of the northwest that 
set the harbor to dancing. The decks of the 
liner were crowded with passengers in holiday 
mood. From her huge funnels poured clouds 
of black smoke to tell the water-front that she 
was eager to be free and hurrying away over- 
seas. 

Promptly on the stroke of ten, as if she were 
moved by clockwork, the decks trembled to the 
thresh of her giant screws, hawsers came 
writhing in to the rattle of donkey-engines fore 
and aft, and the black hull of the liner slid 
slowly past her pier. 

Up in the bow, able seaman David Downes 
waved his cap to Arthur Cochran, who had 
come down to see him off. Their friendship 

had been knit closer by the sailing of the 
Sea Witch. 

As the Roanoke neared Sandy Hook, 
David saw far ahead a row of tall spars 
astern of a tug. He forgot his work and 
rushed to the rail. It was the Sea Witch, 
and the liner would pass close to her. 
Soon little patches of white began to break 
out among the yards of the ship ahead. 
The boatswain stood beside David, and 
growled in his ear: 

‘*You must not loaf on deck, boy, but 
maybe a minute won’t hurt nottings. It 
vas a good sight, that. I knowitall. Now 
I hear the captain say to the mate, ‘Set 
your jibs!’ And next it is ‘Set your stay- 
sails!’ And then it is ‘Loose your lower 
topsails!’ Then the mate sings out to the 
men, ‘Haul away the lee braces!’ or ‘Over- 
haul the maintopgallant buntlines!’ But I 
am an old fool and you are a young loafer. 
Get along mit you!’’ 

As if by magic, the white canvas was 
spreading above the low hull of the Sea 
Witch, higher and higher, until her royals 
seemed like bits of the clouds that drifted 
in the blue sky. As David answered a 
summons from the bridge, he overheard 
Captain Thrasher say : 

‘*Very smartly done. The old man must 
have shipped a good crew. Wonder where 
he got’em? That’s the way Yankee ships 
used to make sail when I was a boy.’’ 

David felt a thrill of pride as if he had 
a personal share in this welcome praise. 
The liner was overhauling the Sea Witch 
hand over hand. David was straining his 
eyes to make out the flutter of a skirt on 
the quarter-deck. The ship was still too 
far away, however, and his attention was 
caught for a moment by the surprised voice 
of the boatswain. 

“The captain is gettin’ up his skysails! 
He vill give us a race, eh?’’ 

Sure enough, the sailors of the Sea 
Witch could be seen working in mid-air, 
and presently the tiny squares of canvas 
gleamed above her royals. ‘‘It is to show 

this cld teakettle what a Yankee ship can 
do,’’ quoth the boatswain. 

No more stately and beautiful sea picture 
could be imagined than the Sea Witch when 
Captain Bracewell had put her under this 
staggering press of sail. The wind was humming 
through the stays of the Roanoke’s apologies 
for masts, and it smote the Sea Witch with a 
driving power which heeled her until the copper 
of her hull gleamed like a belt of gold against 
the white-capped Atlantic. 

David could see Margaret leaning against 
the lee rail, her hair blowing in the wind 
as she shaded her eyes and gazed at the 
decks of the liner. Nor could she have asked 
for a more fitting accompaniment for her fare- 
well to David than the roaring chorus which 
floated from amidships of the Sea Witch. 
Captain Bracewell had bullied and bribed the 
shipping-masters of New York to find him 
Yankee seamen. It was a hard task that he set 
them, but he had gathered a dozen deep-water 
‘‘shellbacks’’ of the old breed among his thirty 
foremast hands, and they knew the old-time 
sailor’s chanties. Now as they swayed and 
hauled on sheets and braces, their lusty chorus 
came faint and clear to the liner: 

“Come, all ye young fellows that follow the sea, 

With a yeo, ho, blow the man down. 

And pray pay attention and listen to me, 
Oh, give me some time to blow the man down.” 


Soon the chorus changed as the topsail yards 
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were swayed. David bent over the rail to 
catch the words: 
“We're outward bound this very day, 
Good-by, fare you well! 
Good-by, fare you well! 
We’re outward bound this very day. 
Hurrah, my boys, we’re outward bound!” 

The passengers of the liner were cheering. 
Here were sights and sounds which they had 
read about in romances of the sea. But David 
was no longer thinking of the ship yonder. 
He was waving his cap to Margaret, who had 
come up to the poop-deck and was standing 
with one arm about the captain of the Sea 
Witch. Over their heads was set a row of 
signal-flags to speak their parting message: 

All’s well. Love and greetings. 

Captain Thrasher turned his whistle-valve, 
and the Roanoke bellowed a courteous ‘‘Good 
day to you!’’ Stronger and more musical than 
before came the sailors’ chorus: 

“Hurrah, my boys, we’re outward bound!” 

Captain Thrasher caught a glimpse of the 
lad with the radiant face, who was leaning over 
the rail of the deck below him. With a kindly 
impulse, he sent a boy to call David to the bridge. 

**You can see them a little better here,’’ said 
the captain. ‘‘l take it that you’re pretty sorry 
to leave those shipmates of yours. Did you 
want to go with them ?’’ 

The young able seaman stood very straight 
and his square jaw was firm set as he replied: 

‘*Yes, sir; but I decided to stay with you.’’ 

The captain of the liner understood the boy’s 
struggle. He made no comment, but said to 
one of his officers : 

‘*Tell the quartermaster to sheer a little closer 
to that ship. I may want to speak her.’’ 

David looked his gratitude, and was on edge 
with excitement as he gazed down at the white 
deck of the Sea Witch, and wondered if his 
voice could carry so far. Perhaps he might 
hear Margaret call to him. She had seen him 
go to the bridge. Her face was upturned and 
she had picked up a speaking-trumpet. 

Just then the fourth officer of the Roanoke 
brushed past David. He was bareheaded, his 
coat was torn, and there was blood on his face. 
He addressed the captain as if short of breath: 

‘If you please, sir, two of those crazy steerage 
passengers we are deporting have broken out, 
and are running amuck below. The rest of 
the people are scared clean off their heads, and 
I want more help to handle ’em.’’ 

The discipline which had become an instinct 
with Captain Thrasher caused him to grasp at 
whatever assistance was nearest. Hesaw David 
at his elbow, and snapped at him, ‘‘Down you 
go! Jump! I'll send more help at once.’’ 

David cast one glance at the deck of the Sea 
Witch. Margaret had never looked so dear to 
him as now, when she was almost within speak- 
ing distance. The pleading disappointment in 
David’s face was not unobserved by Captain 
Thrasher, but his grim features were unmoved 
as he repeated, more sharply: 

‘Don’t stand like a dummy! 
you !’’ 

A sweet, shrill hail came from the quarier- 
deck of the Sea Witch: ‘‘O David, ahoy!’’ 

David heard it, but he did not turn to look 
over the side. The doctrine of duty had never 
been so hard to swallow ; but with his teeth set 
hard and his fists shut tight, he ran after the 
fourth officer. A bedlam of noises came from 
the steerage—groans and shrieks and prayers. 
Reénforced by two seamen, the officer and 
David charged into the uproar. Three stewards 
and a quartermaster had pinned the insane 
foreigners in a corner, and were trying to 
put strait-jackets on them. It was a diffi- 
cult task, even with more help, and the panic 
of the other Hungarians, Russians and Poles 
had grown. David ran in, and after several 
sharp tussles, looked round to find that his 
doughty comrades had done their part well. 
His impulse was to rush on deck for a sight of 
the Sea Witch, but his duty was to await 
orders. 

‘‘Stand guard over these poor lunatics till you 
are relieved !’’ grunted the fourth officer. 

David’s face turned very red; he winked hard 
and tried to hold back the words that rushed to 
his lips: 

‘*But I must go on deck, sir. I—I—’’ He 
broke off and steadied himself with a great 
effort. Before the amazed officer could reply 
to this mutinous outburst, David had come to 
himself. Discipline and duty took command 
again, and he added in a tone of appeal: 

‘*Please forget what I just said, sir! I didn’t 
mean to talk back. Of course I’1l stay.’’ 

The officer cast a sour look at the lad, as if 
in half a mind to punish him. Then with a 
gruff ‘‘Keep your tongue in your head next 
time!’’ he went away. 

David looked at the speck of blue ocean which 
glinted through an open port-hole. Margaret’s 
ship was out there, but he could not see her. 
Every moment the liner and the Sea Witch 
were drawing farther and farther apart. And 
Margaret—was she looking for him, trying to 
send across the water her message, ‘‘Don’t for- 
get your dearest folks’’ ? 

David, sulking in the steerage, was not wise 
enough to know that in this trying hour he was 
doing that which would have made his ‘‘dearest 
folks’’ happiest. 

When at last he climbed on deck, the stately 
Sea Witch was hull down against the blue of 
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the southwestern sky. Lower and lower dropped 
the pyramid of sail, until a fleck of white hung 
for an instant on the horizon line. David rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. 

The Sea Witch had vanished. He turned 
away and looked up at the bridge of the 
Roanoke. Captain Thrasher was pacing his 
airy pathway, quiet, ready, masterful, while 
the strength of fifteen thousand horses drove the 
Black Star liner toward her goal. David 











Downes was sure in his heart that he had | with one more glance at the approaching black 
chosen the right way, although it was the | object, dashed to the barn and fastened the front 


hardest way. 


a glimpse of the Sea 
himself: 
‘*What I ought to do, not what I want to do. 


As the sun went down he gazed | doors, 
across the heaving sea where he had last caught | and would have to defend themselves ; 
Witch, and said to | had heard somewhere that bears were very sel- 


The young cattle were in the open yard, 
but Bessie 


| dom known to venture near such large animals. 


Returning toward the house, she slammed 


That is the course Captain John and Margaret | and bolted the pig-pen door, and then ran to the 


told me to steer. And here is where I belong.’’ 


THE END. 
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February, old Bruinetta | 
felt the keen gnawings | 
of a long-empty stomach. There had been a 


she! shoulder, she kept on, 
climbed out of | and disappeared in the 
a hollow tree | underbrush that fringes 
high up in the moun- | the summit of Bowker 
tains one day late in | Hill. 


| 


prolonged thaw, and the snow lingered only in | 


dirty patches. After sniffing the damp air 


eagerly, the bear scrambled down the western | 


slope. She had fasted for three months, and 
was bent on satisfying her hunger. 

A mountaineer’s sheepfold suffered that night ; 
but Bruinetta was as shrewd as she was raven- 
ous. She did not gorge herself and remain 
exposed to danger, but put a good ten miles 


behind her before crawling under a stump-pile | 


at dawn. 

Still farther westward, beyond all sight of the 
mountains, there is a hilly region, with a good 
deal of timber on the steeper slopes. Byram 
Valley abounds in lambs and pigs and poultry, 
with an occasional cluster of ‘‘ bee-skeps.’’ 
Bruinetta found excellent provender there for a 
fortnight before the amazed farmers arose to 
slay her. 

A bear had not been seen in that region before 
in thirty years. At rare intervals a lynx 
appears and has to be hunted down, a panther 
caused a flurry in the valley in 1897, and wild- 
eats are heard and seen at times, but the pres- 
ent generation had lost all knowledge of bears. 
For two weeks the people simply wondered 
what it could be that was killing their sheep 
and prowling about their pig-pens. 

There was practically no snow except along 
the fences, and Bruinetta was old and experi- 
enced in the art of leaving very few telltale 
footprints behind her. But one evening Seth 
Woodard saw her climbing the slope back of 
his farm, and her troubles began. 

Men and dogs gathered for the hunt. The 
trail led up the valley to where Byram Creek, 
after flowing down Bowker Hill, hugs the foot 
of the slope for nearly a hundred rods before 
entering the more open country. A deep ravine 
strikes the creek at right angles near the bend, 
and up this gash in the hillside the dogs ran 
till halted by overhanging cliffs. The puzzled 
hunters wasted the remainder of the day in 
searching for an imaginary cave, where they 
thought the bear had taken refuge, and then 
went home, grumbling at their ill luck. 

Three days later the farce was repeated. 
Everybody was sure that the bear’s den was 
somewhere near the head of the ravine, but the 
most diligent search failed to find it. 

This was on a Friday. Sunday night Lem 
Porter rushed out at the sound of the frantic 
squeals of one of his shoats, to see Bruinetta 
bearing off the unfortunate porker in her arms. 
She released the pig when closely pressed. It 
was badly scratched and squeezed, but still 
alive. Monday morning the biggest hunt of all 
was organized. 

James Robertson, an old naturalist living 
near Byram Corners, who spent his summers 
in the mountains, and was more familiar with 
birds and beasts than with men, had a shrewd 
idea as to how the bear evaded her pursuers. 
Early in the forenoon he perched himself on a 
rock above the ravine, as a spectator. 

He heard the baying and barking of the 
motley pack of dogs two miles down the valley. 
The hunters were sweeping both hillsides. 

From a cross-road a single shot rang out. 
Deprived of her dinner of pork, Bruinetta had 
been incautious, and had lingered later than 
usual. 


dogs put together. 








Men and dogs ar- 
rived, and were speed- 
ily at fault as before. Then some one saw the 
old naturalist, and called to him, ‘‘Did you see 
the bear, Robertson ?’’ 

‘Yes. She knows more than you and the 
She’s a veteran. 
reckon Byram Valley has seen the last of her.’’ 

The men angrily questioned the old man, but 
he would tell them nothing more, his sympathies 
being with the hunted creature. His prediction, 
however, proved true; the bear had no intention 
of returning to the valley. 


But [| 


| **Stop screaming, 


kitchen. By this time Bruinetta was in the yard, 
seeming to guess instinctively from the girl’s 
fright that no able-bodied man was about. 

When Bessie entered the kitchen she heard 
the muffled cries of her little sister, but could 
not locate them. She searched cupboard and 
pantry in vain, and then, with a white face, 
turned to the wood-house. 

For at that instant she had heard a creaking 
sound, caused by one of the huge doors that 
closed the front arch being shoved back. Open- 
| ing the small door leading from the kitchen, she 
| was horrified to see the bear inside the wood- 
house. And Nell had simply crawled into the 
back of the old brick oven, and was curled in a 
sobbing heap in one corner! The child had been 
too badly frightened to close either of the doors 
behind her, and only the small size of the brick 
opening afforded any protection from the bear, 
which could probably reach her with her claws. 

Bruinetta growled at Bessie, and then, drop- 
ping on all fours, calmly walked across to the 
cellarway, where she pawed the cover from 
the pork-barrel that stood in an angle at the 
head of the stairs, and fished out and greedily 
devoured a piece of pork. 
Nell! 





Keep still, and I’ll 


That night she passed over the watershed of get you out!’’ Bessie called, although she had 
Ten-Mile Creek, and hid herself in a thicket | no idea what to do, for the bear was between 


near that stream. 


It was a lonely place, with | her and the oven. 


The littls virl was not reas- 


not a house in sight, and as the day wore on | sured, even if she heard, but kept up her cries. 


she became very hungry. She cautiously 


Bessie stepped back and closed the door. She 


emerged from her place of concealment, stared | heard her father calling, but dared not tell him 
in all directions, and shuffled off toward a dis- | of the danger, lest he attempt to get out of bed 
| and injure himself. 


tant column of smoke. 

Amos Pickens’s hill farm sprawls high up 
among the springs that feed Ten-Mile Creek, 
the old frame house being more than a mile 
from that of the nearest neighbor. On Saturday 
Amos had had his leg broken while felling a 


“Tt?s only Nell who’s seared!’’ she cried. 


| **T’ll soon quiet her !’” 


tree, and now lay helpless in bed, with the) 


limb in splints. Tuesday noon Mrs. Pickens 
had set off for the nearest store after groceries. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


























CLOSING BOTH EYES,... 


BESSIE PULLED THE TRIGGER 


The bullet, fired at long range by a| She was certain to have a tedious drive over | 


Glancing about the room, her eyes fell upon 
her grandfather’s musket hanging on hooks 
above the mantelpiece. She had never fired it, 
for the weapon was notorious for kicking; be- 
sides, its weight was so great that she could 
not hold it at arm’s length. But she might use 
it to scare away the bear. 

Seizing the gun with trembling hands, she 
ran up the stairway to the kitchen chamber 
and crawled through a tiny ‘‘cubby-hole’’ back 
of the chimney. This communicated with the 
wood-house loft, from which a stationary ladder 
led to the large room below, just off which the 
bear was standing. 

Peering down from the loft, Bessie saw 
Bruinetta_rise again on her hind legs and reach 
into the pork-barrel. It was only a third full 
of brine and pork at that season, and the bear 
pried so heavily on one side that it was over- 
turned and sent bumping down the cellar stairs. 
The noise so frightened the child in the oven 
that she redoubled her shrieks, and the bear, 
startled and annoyed at the fall of the barrel, 
backed hastily into the wood-house and started 
for the source of the outery. 

Bessie thrust the muzzle of the musket down 
beside the ladder, and shouted at the top of her 
voice. Bruinetta looked up, paused, and showed 

her teeth, but the next instant again turned 
toward the oven. The weapon was 
pointed directly at the 
back of her neck, and 
within four feet of her 
body. 

Closing both eyes, 
and not realizing that 
the stock merely rested 
against her side, Bessie 
pulled the trigger. 

The gun had been 
loaded : for weeks, and 
the resulting explosion 
was as vigorous and 
noisy as could have 
been desired at a 
Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. 

The shock hurled the 
girl flat to the floor of 
the loft, and for an in- 
stant drove the breath 


from her body. But she quickly recovered her 


farmer who had caught a glimpse of her, had | bad roads, and could not possibly return home | wits, and crawled to the head of the ladder. 
stung her left shoulder, and she was in a tre- | before nightfall. 


mendous hurry. 


Bessie, aged sixteen, with four-year-old Nell, 


| forever. 


Bruinetta’s days of marauding were over 
The charge had severed her spine as 


Across the fields she lumbered with surprising | was left at home to care for her father and the completely as if an ax had been used, and she 


speed, and entered the ravine; 


but instead of | | Stock. 


At five o’clock, leaving him asleep, she | had sunk down stone-dead, practically without 


ascending it, she followed the rivulet down to | went to the barn to feed and water the cattle | a struggle. 


the creek, along the shallows of which she | 
splashed up-stream. This hid her completely 
from any one lower down the valley, and also 
threw the dogs off the scent, which may or 
may not have been intentional on her part. 
The shelter of the creek banks was the main 
thing, undoubtedly, and the ravine afforded the 
most convenient route for reaching the bed of 
the stream. 

A quarter of a mile higher up are the Byram 
Falls, really little more than a series of cas- 
cades. The rocks are steep and slippery, but 
Robertson smiled to see the bear climb them 
nimbly. 

Before this time she probably had paused 
and hidden herself somewhere in the gorge, but 
now, frightened by the flesh-wound in her 





and horses. She was on the way to the pig- 
sty with a basket of corn, when Nell came run- 
ning to her, pointing and shouting: 

‘*Bessie! See! See! Big dog!’’ 

The girl glanced off across the big pasture, | 
and stared for a moment in silent surprise. 


That lurching creature fifty rods away was no | 


dog, but what was it? 
bear, but she had seen pictures of that animal, | 
and she had heard rumors of the alarm over in | 
Byram Valley. The truth dawned upon her, 
and she trembled in greater fear than the actual 
peril warranted, for Bruinetta was not likely to 
attack a human being except in self-defense. 

‘**Nell, run to the house! Run!’’ she cried. 
“Tt isn’t a dog; it’s a bear!’’ 

The childlisappeared in a flash, and Bessie, 


She had never seen a | 





But little Nell was almost in hysterics, and 
| Bessie thought of her father with a rush of 
anxiety. Descending the ladder, she timidly 
circled the bear’s body, and drew out her sister 
by onearm. Nell did not stop sobbing convuls- 
ively till she fell asleep late that night. 

Mr. Pickens was found helpless, half-out of 
bed, from which he had attempted to climb 
upon hearing the gun go off. Fortunately the 
splints had kept the fractured bones of his leg 
in place, and he sustained no permanent injury 
from his alarm and exertion. 

Upon hearing the story of Bruinetta’s death, 
the old naturalist admitted that perhaps he 
had made a mistake in not telling how and 
where she had escaped ; but he still insisted that 
the joke was on the Byram Valley hunters, 























THE ROOM IN WHICH 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


N° is the time to begin the Christmas shop- 
ping, when stocks are full and prices rea- 
sonable, before the stores are crowded, and when 
both shoppers and salesmen have leisure. 
D" Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University 
of California said recently to a Boston 
audience, ‘‘The old New England characteristic 
of gumption is dying out. If you don’t know 
what gumption is you are no New Englander.’’ 
But New Englanders, East and West, still know 
what it is, for they still have it. 


yo H. Metealf, who lately resigned, was 
the fifth Secretary of the Navy in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet. Assistant Secretary New- 
berry, by promotion, becomes the sixth person 
to hold the office under one President. The 
Department of Agriculture is the only depart- 
ment in which there has been no change since 
the death of McKinley. 
| pptocmammory recently made by the War De- 
partment in Washington may result in pro- 
viding soldiers in the Philippines and other 
tropical countries with orange-colored under- 
wear and hat-linings. The tests demonstrated 
the fact that black goods, and red, absorb the 
sun’s rays, white, blue and green disintegrate 
them, and orange, although it contains some 
red, almost entirely prevents the passage of 
heat rays. — 
e Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York 
has fixed the minimum salary of its married 
clergy at twelve hundred dollars a year and 
house rent, and of its unmarried clergy at one 
thousand dollars. and house rent. The step 
will meet with general approval, both in and 
out of that church, and it is to be hoped that 
other denominations, in which the pay is even 
smaller, may see their way clear to take similar 
measures. _ 
f the plans are successful, the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the discovery of Lake 
Champlain next July will be a splendid pageant. 
It is proposed to reproduce in spectacle the im- 
portant events which have centered about that 
picturesque body of water. An attempt will be 
made to raise Benedict Arnold’s flag-ship, the 
Royal Savage, and show it in the scenes 
illustrating the first important naval engage- 
ment between Great Britain and the colonies. 
The ship now lies at the bottom of the lake, off 
Plattsburg. “ai 
“Wy we did not come out Monday’’ is 
thus explained in a current issue of the 
Union Obrera, of Mayaguez, Porto Rico: ‘‘As 
yesterday dawned rainy and disagreeable, and 
continued so the entire morning, our comrades, 
the compositors, remained quietly in bed. For 
this reason the publication of our paper was 
impossible yesterday, something that we lament 
exceedingly, as the necessities of the political 
campaign require now more than ever the daily 
appearance of our sheet.’’ There are signs of 
progress in Porto Rico, but up to the present 
time the American idea seems to have been not 
quite assimilated. 


M: Taft, in his address at the dedication of 
the prison-ship martyrs’ monument in 
Brooklyn the other day, dwelt on the heroism 
of the Revolutionary patriots who endured the 
suffering on board the ships anchored in New 
York harbor rather than abandon the colonies 
and obtain comfort and freedom by enlisting in 
the British armies. It has been customary to 
dwell on the cruelty of the British in treating 
their prisoners inhumanly ; but Mr. Taft wisely 
and truly called attention to the fact that these 
prisoners were dealt with in the way that was 
customary at the time. Prison reform is a 
modern philanthropy. 


Virginian friend has called in question a 

statement in The Companion, a few weeks 
ago, that there is an ancestry qualification for 
voting in Virginia. He is right, and yet not 
entirely right. The Virginia constitution, 
adopted in 1902, gave the right of registration 
and voting to all sons of Union or Confederate 
soldiers and sailors who should register as 
voters before 1904, although they might possess 
no other qualification required of citizens gen- 
erally. Of course only those who availed them- 
selves of the privilege within the specified time 


“ PARADISE LOST” WAS FINISHED. 








have thus become qualified 
to vote, but so long as it 
lasted it was an ancestry 
qualification. 
- printing the verses, ‘‘In 

Blindness,’’ in the issue 
of October 8th, The Com- 
panion referred to the pa- 
thetic fact that their author, 
Father John B. Tabb, of St. 
Charles’ College, Maryland, 
has recently lost his sight. 
But what manner of man 
he is and how courageously 
he faces the future of ‘‘total 
eclipse’? may be gathered 
from a letter in the Boston 
Herald, in which he dep- 
recates the pity which has 
been showered upon him, and remarks that 
to a very sentimental correspondent he recently 
sent the following limerick: 

There once were two brothers named Wright, 

Who rose in aerial flight ; 

But a poet I know 
That much higher could go, 

For he soared till he got out of sight. 
Such a man as that has no need of pity, al- 
though he may appreciate sympathy. 


* ¢ 


LIBERTY AT HOME. 


Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart. 
Lord Byron. 
* ¢ 


PEACE IN CUBA. 


rospects for the success of the experiment 

of independent government in Cuba are 

brighter now than they ever were before, 
for the political leaders have shown some capac- 
ity for sinking selfish interests and seeking the 
general good. 

Proof of this new and gratifying condition is 
afforded by the result of the presidential elec- 
tion held on November 14th, when the Liberals 
elected Gen. Miguel Gomez to the presidency 
and Alfredo Zayas to the vice-presidency. 

The revolution which resulted in the over- 
throw or retirement of President Palma, and 
the reintervention by the United States, was 
led by Zayas, the head of one faction of the 
Liberal party. The United States has assumed 
that Zayas and Gomez, the leader of another 
Liberal faction, represented the prevailing senti- 
ment in Cuba. But when the provincial elections 
were held in August, to test the ability of the 
people to conduct an orderly choice of local 
officers, the Conservatives, who had been the 
supporters of Palma, were victorious. 

Zayas and Gomez realized at once the sig- 
nificance of this apparent condemnation of the 
revolution, stopped their quarreling, and decided 
to combine for the good of the island. Zayas 
withdrew as a candidate for the presidency, 
accepted a nomination for the second place 
with Gomez at the head of the ticket, and the 
two Liberal factions began to work for victory 
at the polls. They have been so successful 
that the Conservative party was badly beaten, 
and the anti-Palma revolution has been em- 
phatically approved by the people. 

Spanish-American politicians have usually 
been unable to sacrifice their selfish ambitions 
to the general good. But they seem to have 
begun to learn the necessity of this in Cuba. 
If everything goes well, the government of the 
island will be turned over to the new officers 
on January 28th, according to the promise of 
President Roosevelt made last September, with 
better hopes of success than when Sefior Palma 
took charge. 

* «© 


THE KAISER AND HIS PEOPLE. 


uch good may result to Germany from the 

trouble which the Kaiser brought upon 

himself by his famous interview. The 

extent and the limitation of the Emperor’s rights 

and responsibilities, heretofore somewhat vague, 
will probably be more closely defined. 

Germany is a federation of states, and the 
Prussian King is German Emperor by election. 
Several of the states are jealous of his interfer- 
ence in the foreign affairs of the empire. Mem- 
bers of both branches of the imperial parliament 
took the occasion of the Emperor’s ‘‘indiscre- 
tion’’ to remind him sharply that he is Emperor 
by the consent of non-Prussian Germany. 

The Reichstag, the elected branch, makes 
it clear to the Emperor that as the burden of 
government falls upon the representatives of 
the people, he must be responsible to them, and 
keep his place as an executive head of the 
nation. Similarly, the ministers hold that if 
they are to be accountable for their depart- 
ments, the Emperor cannot act independent of 
their wishes. 

The fourth party to the readjustment is the 
German people and the press. The Emperor 
has heretofore assumed autocratic immunity 
from the criticism of his subjects as private 
citizens. Recently they have spoken out as 
freely as if they lived in France or England 
or America. And there have been no arrests 
for lese-majesty, no attempts on the part of the 
government to suppress resentful popular utter- 
ances against the Kaiser. 

Thus the legislative bodies, the press and 
the people have united to make the Emperor 





understand that Germany is a government of the 
Germans for the Germans, and that the Kaiser 
is the servant of his people. Although there is 
still a feeling that the concessions by the Kaiser 
are much less than the occasion required, yet 
there is no doubt that the stiff machinery of 
the young empire—the dependence of ministry 
on throne and of throne on parliament—has been 
eased a bit, and Germany finds itself moving, for 
all its momentary embarrassment, with greater 
freedom than before. 


* ¢ 


TRUSTWORTHINESS. 


What is a cord if it should snap at need ? 
Or shield if it should shatter at a dint? 
F. B. Money-Coutts. 


* ¢ 


WHAT KIND IS WORST? 


any a nervous woman has occasion to 

consider what kind of a noise is most 

likely to banish sleep. It is not strange 

that the crusade against unnecessary noise 

should be led by a woman, and that she should 

find thousands of eager supporters among her 
sex. 

The country and the city present different 
problems to the seeker for quiet. The steady 
roar of the city street is often less trying than 
the persistent crow of the early-rising rooster or 
the clang of the cow-bell. The neighbor who 
sifts coal ashes before light belongs to the 
same class with the one who narrates his family 
affairs at dawn under the window in a loud 
and cheerful voice. 

The shriek of the whistle, the call of the 
newsboy, the rattle of the milk-cart are all 
‘*trialsome,’’ as a certain old lady used to say 
of her children, but perhaps the most unfor- 
givable noise for a sensitive person is one 
which recurs at slightly irregular intervals, 
and for a long period. The drip of a water- 
pipe, the whine of a dog, the slam of a blind 
—these are the noises which destroy temper and 
sleep, even for well women. When one has 
struggled through a night tortured by such 
objectionable clamors, one realizes the full 
meaning of the poet’s dream of peace, where 
‘*Silence like a poultice comes, to heal the 


blows of sound !’’ 
* © 


TZU -HSI. 


n November came the report of the death of 
| Kuang -hsii, Emperor of China; a day 

later the news was published that the 
Empress Dowager, Tzu-hsi, was dead, too. 
In death, as in the important part of his life, 
the Emperor was overshadowed by his aunt, the 
mysterious old woman whose will has for many 
years dominated his own. 

Sixty years ago this queen, who ruled over a 
quarter of the human race, was a slave. Her 
father, a man of noble blood, fallen into pov- 
erty, had sold her to General Ti-Du. He loved 
her, and gave her a good education. When, as 
the custom is, the Manchu girls were summoned 
by proclamation to the palace that wives might 
be chosen for the Emperor, she insisted on 
entering the competition. The general adopted 
her and fitted her for the trial. 

She became one of the Emperor’s secondary 
wives, won power first over his mother, then 
over him, bore him an heir, and came gradually 
to dominate the court. At the Emperor’s death, 
which occurred just when the European powers, 
by the war of 1860, had forced open the door of 
China, she made herself coregent with her 
sister-in-law, the first Empress. When her son 
came of age she defeated his will, and at his 
death she set aside the rightful heir and put 
in his place the prince who has just died. This 
prince, Kuang-hsii, adopted modern ideas, and 
attempted to reform the government. When, 
therefore, the Empress usurped his power, the 
conservatives at the court supported her. 

There is no doubt that she was in sympathy 
with the Boxer movement. But when that 
movement failed, the Empress fixed the respon- 
sibility on others and took the part of a mod- 
erate liberal. 

In a nation where women have little author- 
ity,—although the women of the royal palace 
have always been powerful,—Tzu-hsi became 
one of the great women of history, a politician 
equal to any from Cleopatra to Catherine the 
Great. In a nation where the laws of royal 
succession are ancient and rigid, she usurped 
the power of the throne and took her place 
among the Tamerlanes and Napoleons. 


* ¢ 


THE MARINES. 


n order has been recently promulgated by 
A which the United States Marine Corps 
will eventually be removed from the war- 
ships of American fleets and squadrons, and be 
assigned either to land duty or to separate 
troop-ships, which will accompany the fleets. 
The corps was organized by act of the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1775, and its history con- 
tinues unbroken down to the present time. It 
is the oldest branch of the military service, and 
was originally created to prevent mutiny by the 
sailors, many of whom were ‘‘impressed.’’ 
Moreover, in the days of sailing-ships, and 
especially in battle at sea, the sailors were 
largely occupied in mancuvering the ship. 
Fighting was at close quarters, and a large 








body of men who had nothing to do but fight 
was of great service. The advent of steam and 
of long-range guns has made the old style of 
fighting impossible. 

The history of the Marine Corps is a glorious 
chapter. They distinguished themselves first 
in 1779, in the battle between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis, although they had 
previously, in 1776, taken part in the bloodless 
capture of one hundred cannon at New Provi- 
dence, in the Bahamas. They fought in Tripoli 
in 1803, and in 1805 made a remarkable march 
across the Libyan desert and took the fortress 
of Derne. 

At Bladensburg in 1814 and at New Orleans 
in 1815 the marines again distinguished them- 
selves, and covered themselves with glory in 
the battle between the Chesapeake and Shan- 
non. In many battles of the Civil War, at 
Shimonoseki, Japan, in 1864, Formosa in 1867, 
Korea in 1871, Panama in 1885, and at Manila 
and Guantanamo in the war with Spain, and 
in China during the Boxer outbreak, they per- 
formed deeds which have made them respected 
by the other branches of the service, and loved 


by all the people. 
* © 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES. 


t is not uncommon to hear cultivated men 

and women of middle age lament the decline 

of the lyceum system, which did much to 
raise the standard of taste and knowledge a 
generation ago. There are still courses of 
public lectures and entertainments which en- 
liven winter evenings in many small towns and 
in the cities, but the old system has changed its 
characteristics and lost a measure of its influ- 
ence. In its place, however, has risen some- 
thing which may be even more important—the 
free lecture courses maintained by many of 
the larger municipalities, such as New York, 
Chicago and Boston. 

The old lyceum lecture dealt frequently with 
philosophical subjects, and was usually deliv- 
ered by some one of wide reputation. An 
admission fee was charged, and the illustra- 
tions, if there were any, and that was not 
often, were produced by the magic lantern. 
The patrons were drawn mainly from the cul- 
tivated and well-to-do. 

The modern municipal lectures are free, 
and are usually delivered in the public school- 
houses. The audiences are composed largely 
of persons who cannot afford to pay much for 
the instruction and entertainment they receive, 
but who eagerly embrace the opportunity for 
mental culture. The subjects of the lectures 
cover an immense range. The courses are 
frequently diversified by evenings which are 
given to music or other wholesome entertain- 
ment. They enjoy the great advantage of the 
stereopticon and the vitascope, and enlist the 
services of many eminent specialists. Their 
purpose is to reach those into whose lives 
comes the least of healthful joy and the 
smallest opportunity for knowledge. New 
York City alone has more than a hundred of 
these lecture centers, all well-known and well- 
patronized. 

Although free to the audiences, these lectures 
and other entertainments are, of course, not 
free to the municipalities which maintain them. 
Yet they are so useful, and so admirably 
adapted to educating, entertaining and uplifting 
the people, that even the country town could 
spend money wisely by the organization of 
such courses. 


—_ 
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n December 9th fell the tercentenary of the 
birth of Milton. The event is being cele- 
brated in England and America. The first cele- 
brations have already been held at Christ College, 
Cambridge, when in July the undergraduates gave 
a performance of “Comus.” Christ College was 
Milton’s alma mater. This month performances 
of “Samson Agonistes” are being given at Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and London. In America commem- 
orative exercises have taken place in several cities. 
A performance of “Comus”’ was given in Chicago 
in August. The Grolier Club of New York City has 
on exhibition a collection of portraits of Milton. 
Lectures and addresses were given at the Brooklyn 
Institute, at Harvard University, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the Boston Public Library, 
and in other universities and educational institu- 
tions. The celebration has a dual nature which 
would not be possible in the case of any other 
great English poet, Chaucer, Spenser or Shake- 
speare. It is both religious find literary. Milton 
consecrated himself to the task of “Paradise Lost” 
and “Paradise Regained” as a work of religious 
devotion. His services in the cause of religious 
and political liberty make him also a great figure 
in the history of English government. Thus his 
work is in all the great institutions of our life, in 
art and religion and politics. 
implified spelling has its advocates in France, 
for the minister of public instruction has lately 
ordered that the public schools shall teach the 
spelling of a number of words in the form recom- 
mended by the French Academy. The reforms 
include the suppression of the “h’’ in words like 
“rhinoceros” and the substitution of “i” for “y” 
in such words as “analyse,” and of “f” for “ph” in 
“phénoméne,” and similar terms. 
he importance of trade-schools, an article about 
which was lately printed in The Companion, 
gains new emphasis from the decision of the 
expert superintendent of the public schools of 
Chicago to lay before the board of education a 
plan to establish three technical or vocational 
high schools for girls, to correspond with those 
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already established for boys. It is planned in 
these schools to fit girls not only for domestic life, 
but for many of such callings—as typewriting 
and stenography, dressmaking and millinery—to 
which women are moving in greater and greater 
numbers. The success of the few schools where 
such practical training is provided has shown that 
they meet a distinct need of the tithes. 


THE MISSIONARY’S OVERCOAT. 


“i above all,” his wife reminded him, “that 
overcoat.” 

“T suppose it must be,” the missionary answered, 
with a sigh. 

“Of course it must be,’ she returned. “Remem- 
ber that is what you are to bring me. Good-by, 
dear—enjoy every minute.” And then the train 
rolled in, and the missionary was upon his way to 
the great conference. 

It was a wonderful time. He had not realized, 
in his busy years on the Dakota prairies, how 
starved he was for contact with the world of men 
and books. It seemed as if he was drinking in 
life through every nerve and fiber. Then the last 
day the most wonderful thing of all happened. 

He had been spending the night with one of the 
city ministers, and the next morning his hostess 
ealled him. She was holding a beautiful fur- 
trimmed overcoat. 

“I wondered,” she said, “if you could possibly 
make use of this upon your winter rides. Mr. 
Armstrong had it made for him, but found it 
heavier than he liked, and it is really useless for 
him to keep it. If you could use it, it would be 
relieving us of a white elephant. You will forgive 
my asking you, will you not?” 

“Forgive it!”’ the missionary cried. “You cannot 
know what this means to me, Mrs. Armstrong.” 

“I am so delighted!” she answered, cordially. 
“You will not want to be burdened with it now,— 
it is terribly heavy,—but I will send it to you the 
first thing in the fall.” . 


The missionary did not go to the conference 


that morning, although a great bishop was to make 
the address. He had something on hand more 
important than bishops for once. Jean, splendid, 
patient, heroic Jean, was to have the brown dress 
she had longed for for so many years. The mis- 
sionary looked as if he had shaken off ten years 
since the night before. 

He carried home the brown dress and his won- 
derful story. Jean looked a little troubled even 
though her hands dwelt lovingly on the cloth. 

“You are sure she won’t—forget?” she faltered. 

“Sure,” he answered. He was so confident that 
she put aside her fears, and sang as she made the 
brown dress. She wore it the first cool day of 
fall. 

“If only you had your overcoat, too,” she said, 
wistfully. 

“But I couldn’t wear it to-day if I had,” he an- 
swered. “You don’t realize what a glorious 
arctie-proof thing it is, Jean. You never saw such 
an overcoat. I expect it any day.” 

But the days passed, and itdid not come. Winter 
came on. Jean, her lips set to keep back the 
tears, mended and remended the old coat. The 
new dress was put away—it tore her heart to think 
ofit. The missionary had an attack of pneumonia. 
They both knew the reason, although neither said 
it. , 

In May the coat came—with a pretty letter of 
apology. The missionary tried it on, his face 
shining. 

“Isn’t it a beauty?” he cried. 

His wife tried to smile—but there was the winter 
to forget first! 

*® ¢ 


THE LONELY HEART. 


“| am tired of being brave; besides, it does not 
pay.” 

Mrs. Grant looked at the speaker with aston- 
ishment. “What?” she stammered. 

“Just that,” replied Jennie Carson. “I was 
taught to hide my sorrow and troubles, to make 
light of them, to keep a bold front to the world 
and have my moans out by myself. It is all wrong. 
Henceforth 1 shall cry aloud in the streets and 
demand a little sympathy and comfort from my 
friends.” 

She laughed, but her voice quivered and a mist 
came over her eyes. 

The older woman sat down as if her knees 
had given way beneath her. “Go slower,” she 
said. “Why, I have been telling people you were 
busy and happy and full of your own resources.” 

“Exactly! even you. Yesterday I turned over 
anew leaf. I went calling, and in the midst of a 
funny story let fall a parenthetical remark that I 
had been very unhappy all summer, ended my 
story, and took myself off, leaving the remark to 
be digested. 

“That afternoon one of the family came to call, 
and made himself very agreeable. This morning, 
as a neighbor passed, I invited her in, cut a great 
bunch of flowers for her, and when she said, ‘How 
you love to work in your garden!’ I answered, 
‘Yes, it occupies some of the bitter hours which 
used to be so happily filled with my invalids.’ 

“Then I got her out of the gate and away. She 
has just telephoned, asking me to dinner. This 
afternoon an errand took me to an old friend’s 
house. On leaving I urged her to come to see me, 
saying that I almost die from loneliness. 

““T thought you were too busy to be inter- 
rupted,’ was her bewildered reply. ‘You love to 
read and work in your garden —’ 

“So I do,’ I replied; ‘but suppose all your dear 
family had died one after the other, and your 
hands, which were once so full, were suddenly free ; 
then try to fill an empty heart with things!’ ” 

A step was heard on the long walk, and Jennie’s 
face brightened. 

“Here comes my godsend!” she exclaimed. 
“She has kept coming and coming, with her cheer 
and fun and ready companionship; she has taken 
me to walk and drive; rainy days and forlorn 
Sundays she has urged me to spend with her; she 
has not hesitated to express her sympathy and 
affection; she has understood.” 

In another moment the monologue had become 
a laughing trio; but one person went off thoughtful. 














“What a volcano!” she murmured. “But it | 
was justified, though I know Jennie too well to 
imagine she will fulfil her threat to complain. I 
wonder how many other lonely hearts under 
smiling faces live all about me? Sons and daugh- 
ters leaving old parents to long, solitary hours; 
the well and strong neglecting to visit the sick | 
and disabled; neighbors forgetting to do kindly | 
offices for the sorrowing; church-members in- 
different to the troubles of those in their own 


congregation? That brave girl says she has | 
turned over a new leaf. So must I.” 
*® 


The 1909 Calendar. 


iB GRANDMOTHER'S 
GARDEN” is the title 
of the beautiful picture 
painted by Chas. C. Curran 
for The Youth’s Compan. 
ion panel Calendar for 
1909. Printed on the finest 
finished stock, by the most 
recent methods of lith- 
ography, the Calendar pos- 
sesses all the strength and 
beauty of the original 
painting. Thirteen sepa- 
rate colors are employed 
in its production. This 
is the largest Calendar 
that The Companion has 
ever issued, the panel 
measuring 934 inches in 
width and 34 inches in 
length. Below the picture 
are arranged the twelve 
months. Great care has 
been taken to make the 
date figures legible, and to insure a practical and 
useful, as well as an artistic Calendar. The Cal- 
endar is copyrighted, and will be mailed, securely 
wrapped, to all who pay their subscription for 1909. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
® © 


THE WORKMAN AND HIS TOOLS. 


t is related in “Voice and Violin” that “a well- 

known orchestral conductor was once much 
annoyed by the constant tuning of a violin, which 
continued long after the musicians were at their 
desks, whereupon he remarked rather sharply to 
a novice, ‘My dear fellow, do please stop all that 
tuning! You ought to be able to play in tune 
when the strings are not exactly correct.’ ”’ 


This calls to mind two occurrences in Wash- 
ington. On one occasion a certain foreman of 
binding in the government printing- office was 
compelled to call a bookbinder’s attention to a 
poor piece of workmanship. The binder made 
some reference to his poor tools, whereupon the 
foreman made the epigrammatic remark that “a 
a workman can do good work with any kind of 
ools.”’ 

Not long ago the newspapers had a story of a 
certain old “darky” whose education was sadly 
neglected. He was employed in a cigar-store on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

One day, after finishing his chores, the pro- 
rietor and several others saw him sitting on a 
90x With a ate | apparently reading. The 
a. knowing that he could not read, said 
o him: 

ark Abe, where did you learn to read? I 
didn’t know you could read, and by the way, Abe, 
you’ve got the paper upside down.” | 

“Dat’s all right, boss, dat’s all right. A good 
reader can read mos’ anyways.” 


* ¢ 


THE SEAMSTRESSES. 


N* long ago, in one of the beautiful public 
gardens of Vienna, a seamstress found herself 
sitting beside a quiet, plainly dressed woman who 
was sewing. They got into conversation on 
domestic matters, the London Daily News states, 
and very soon were telling each other how they 
made their own dresses and those of their chil- 
dren, also. 

“I like to keep busy with that kind of work,” 
said the seamstress. 

“$ I,” agreed the other. 
pleasure.” . 

Then, as confidences were in order, the seam- 
stress continued : 

“My husband is a good man.” 

“So is mine,” responded the other. 

“Mine works at the ee as his father 
did before him,” the working woman went on. 


“It is a great 


“My own father was a w -carver. What is 
yours?” 

“My father is Francis Joseph,” said the other, 
very simply. 


y 
She was, in fact, the Emperor of Austria’s daugh- 
ter, the Arehduchess Gisela, wife of Prince Leo- 
pold, son of the Regent of Bavaria, who is famous 
as the most democratic and unostentatious of 
European royalties. 
&® 


HIS NEXT WORK. 


he New York Tribune reporter who had jour- 

neyed to the home of the rising young writer 
for the purpose of interviewing him as to his next 
novel, discovered the author in his garden, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with a small boy, 
who had a large towel pinned round his neck. 

The author received his visitor cordially, but 
seemed rather absent-minded. 

“Are you willing to tell me a little about your 
next important work?” asked the reporter. 

The author clicked a pair of shears and patted 
the boy on the shoulder. 

“We were Wit talking about it as you came ae 
he said. “Willie thinks I ought to do it with a 
bowl, but I think I can doit without. What would 

ou advise? You see, his mother has always cut 
t before, but she’s away now.” 


* ©¢ 


BULL OF THE IRISH SECRETARY. 


genuine bull is credited to Mr. Augustine 

Birrell, Secretary for Ireland, by a Bristol 
correspondent of the London Daily News. 

“It is easier,” Mr. Birrell affirmed in the course 


of a public speech at Bristol, ‘to face your foes in 
front of you than your friends behind your back.” 


BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes,'itchings and chafings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 


assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 


(Adv. 
COLD & SILVER TINSELLED CARDS {0 
With Your Name or Address on Them, c. 
Beautiful embossed floral cards withrich, sparkling tinsel. 
LORED CHRISTMAS POST 10 
CARDS AND TAGS, Cc. 
All beautiful new designs. The best bargain ever 
offered. Latest Catalogue Free. 
KING & CO., 200 Broadway, New York, Dept.42. 


Cuticura Soap, 
unrivaled. 








for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, | 





A complete receiving station f 









. 
r $1.50, 
sent post-paid. Not a Toy. WE 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE that you 
an catch wireless p to 
Over 500 government and co 
wireless stations inthe U.S. One 
$s near yc Catch the messages. Outtit 
The famous “ Telim Auto 
iver, bottle mercury, 5 coherer 
Send 2-ct. stamp for 


messages »t 


Coherer,"’ 
plugs, wiring, directi 
our r4-page Electrical Cyclopedia-Catalogue No. 5, containing 


75 Ohm telephone 
ns and list of stations 


ormation, wireless codes, diagrams, et 


valuable electrical inf 
ELECTRO IMPORTING CO., 82a West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
“4 ything for the Experimenter.” 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
=~ can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 2&e. 
\ _ Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 











Charlotte 4 la Princesse 


Made with 


NABISCO 


In ten cent tins. 





apricot preserve. 


round with pretty ribbon. 


cream. 








No other dessert confection has ever so satisfied 
that wholesome desire for a delicate sweet as 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


Also in twenty-tive cent tins 
RECIPE 


Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with Cocoanut Maca- 
roons that have been soaked in lemon syrup, then spread over layer of 
Cover edges with NABISCO Sugar Wafers; keep in 
position with Royal Icing. Ornament corners with almond paste. Tie 
Before serving fill up center with whipped 
with Festino and chopped Pistachio nuts. 








Festimo—aAnother dessert confection in the torm 
of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Capsicum Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
White Vaseline 
Borated Vaseline 


Externally : 
Burns Rheumatism 
Wounds Frost-bites 
Cuts Sore throat 
Boils Headache 
Skin diseases Neuralgia 


they cure and why. 
much value to you. 


LONDON OFFICE: 








A Full Assortment of 


VASELINE 


(IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY PURE TIN TUBES) 


is as necessary in your medicine 
chest as salt is in your kitchen! 


Here are the Different Kinds: 


Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Ointment 


Here are the Different Uses: 


We are giving away a very attractive and useful 


“VASELINE HANDBOOK” 


It explains the different uses of the different kinds of Vaseline. 
It is brimful of tried suggestions that will surely be of 


Write and get a copy FREE 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products 
7 State Street, New York 


42 Holborn Viaduct 





Carbolated Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream 
Pomade Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Perfumed White Vaseline 


Internally : 


Croup Cramps 
Coughs Constipation 
Colds Toothache 
Sore throat Earache 
Diphtheria Pneumonia 


It tells how 
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IN AN OLD HOMESTEAD 


By Stephen Tracy Livingston 

















Gn Elder Hapwell’s mellow face 
Still gazes from its oval frame, 
The banjo clock hangs in its place, 
The landscape paper is the same, 
And all the chairs correctly stand 
In quaint precision, as they were 
When Mother Huldah’s tidy hand 
Guided the household under her. 


The fire-dogs keep their faithful guard 
Upon the hearth, as years ago; 
The haireloth sofa, stiff and hard, 
The little windows, deep and low, 
The china plates, the pewter ware, 
The mantel-shelf, the chimney nook, 
Are treasured with exceeding care, 
And look just as they used to look, 


Here Amos Hapwell brought his bride, 
One New-year’s day, as records tell; 
Here cares began and multiplied, 
Yet here was paradise as well. 
Within this room love daily found 
The helping hand, the cheering word ; 
And with its deepening life, the sound 
Of children’s merriment was heard, 


Then came the heavier toil and strain, 
Through later days of hope and doubt; 
Here faith held company with pain, 
When glow of health had faded out ; 
And when at last the girls and boys 
Into the world had gone their way, 
A silence took the place of noise, 
And all the week was Sabbath day. 


The elder read from Holy Writ, 
By candle-light, with Huldah near ; 
Before the hearth they used to sit, 
Knowing the Lord would soon appear. 
And by and by they fell on sleep, 
Beyond their threescore years and ten; 
And to this day their children keep 
The vacant room as it was then. 


* ¢ 


THE CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION. 


acing Hyde Park, in the 

center of busy London, 

is one of the most curi- 
ous churches in Christen- 
dom. No sermons are 
preached in it, no hymns are 
sung, no services are held. 
There is no minister, no 
choir, no pulpit, no altar. 

The guide-books speak of it as the new 
Chapel of the Ascension, built to replace the old 
mortuary chapel in the now disused cemetery 
where the body of Laurence Sterne was buried. 
But this new building is not for the dead, but 
maintains an open door, with an invitation to 
the passers-by to enter, meditate and pray. 

Inside, the walls are to be completely covered 
with a series of religious paintings, which repre- 
sent almost the life-work of a single artist, Fred- 
eric Shields. There is a vestibule, with a group 
of frescos, most notable of which is one of the 
Good Shepherd, and within, a tasteful rectan- 
gular chapel, whose four walls are now almost 
covered with the work which the artist is labor- 
ing with great zeal to complete before he dies. 

One wall has paintings of the life of Christ, 
and the opposite side wall tells in like form the 
story of the work of the apostles. Both walls 
have interpretative pictures from the Old Testa- 
ment wrought into the design, and on one side 
are fourteen studies of the prophets, and on the 
other the twelve apostles, with John the 
Baptist and Stephen. The end of the chapel is 
covered with a large painting of the ascension, 
which gives the name to the chapel. 

The building was erected by Mrs. Russell 
Gurney, who planned it throughout, but died 
in 1896, when the work was far from comple- 
tion. Something of its promise she saw, how- 
ever, as the roof was finished and the side walls 
begun, and the beginnings of the work were 
given to the public only a few days before she 
was stricken with her final illness. Now the 
artist, whose years number more than three- 
score, shuts himself from the world, and works 
to finish his task and that of the donor before 
he, too, passes on, 

‘*T have no time for social pleasures,’’ said 
the artist to a visitor who sought him in his 
seclusion, ‘‘and none for callers who come 
through curiosity. I have laid on me a solemn 
and a beautiful task, and I must complete the 
message—my own and another’s—which I hope 
will appeal to the eye and heart of weary men 
and women for many generations. The condi- 
tions of the gift of Mrs. Russell Gurney are 
such as promise permanence, and as no artificial 
light is ever to be used in the chapel, the 
paintings may be expected to last for centuries. 

‘“‘What is their message? It is that of a 
living Christ. Christian art has given itself 
too much to the dead Christ. He died, but is 
not dead. He is with us always, even to the 
end. The multitude will pass unheeding, but 
now and again a weary soul, accepting the 
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invitation carved beside the door, will ‘pause, 
enter, rest, meditate and pray.’ 

‘*So far as I know, there are but two other 
churches—and both of them are in Italy—com- 
pletely decorated by a single artist. Both are 
very different from this. In many respects this 
church is unique. God grant me the needed 
years and strength to finish the work, and, 
above all, grant me His Spirit, that I may pro- 
claim the love of the living Lord to the genera- 
tions that are to come!’’ 


LEARNING THE FUR-TRADE. 


he business of the Hudson Bay Company is 
T carried on by a force that is organized and 

disciplined as an army. In writing of ‘The 
North Country,” Mr. Auer devotes some interest- 
ing chapters to the operations of this company. 
He claims for it the credit of having greatly bene- 
fited the Indian tribes within its limits. The 
account is from the traders in the service of the 
company, and may be colored by personal inter- 
ests, yet the story is one of romantic charm. The 
company is English, but its employés are nearly 
all Seotchmen. 


When a Scotch laddie sixteen or eighteen years 
of age seeks employment with the company, he is 
required to pass a rigid mental and physical ex- 
amination, and to convince the examining repre- 
sentative of the soundness of his moral fiber. 

If he passes the examination, he is notified to 
hold himself in readiness to sail at a certain date 
for some post on the bay, but before entering the 
service he must 7 a formal enlistment for the 
term of five years. He does not know it at the time, 
but that five years’ enlistment, with very few ex- 
ceptions, means a whole lifetime. 

Jpon his arrival at York Factory, he is generally 
sent to pass the first five years of his apprentice- 
ship in the extreme northern districts of the 
Mackenzie River and Athabasca, that he may be 
entirely severed from all diversions of the outer 
world, and may learn without distraction the prac- 
tical working of the Indian trade. During this 
period he is paid the sum of twenty pounds a 
year, with rations. Quarters are furnished free of 
cost, and he has the privilege of purchasing cloth- 
ing from the company’s store at ten per cent. 
above cost. 

As clothing is the only expense he can possibly 
incur, the bulk of his compensation remains in 
the hands of his employers, drawing compound 
interest. 

For the first few years he is salesman at the 
company’s trade-rooms, but makes occasional 
trips to the Indian camps on trading expeditions 
with the chief trader. 

His next advance is to the accountant’s office of 
the post, where he receives the official designation 
of clerk, and at this position he remains until at 
least fourteen years of service have elapsed, after 
which he is placed in one of the depots or district 
headquarters as chief clerk. 

By this time his salary has been increased to 
one hundred = yearly, and his ambition 
poe only in the direction of further preferment 
n the same service. r 

His daily routine has gue him a fixed habit of 
thought and life, and his journeys with the chief 
trader have all taken his mind from the world 
beyond the forest. Sometimes he feels the impulse 
to get back again into the world of men and things, 
but he is predestined to find it commonplace an 
strange, and his only happiness as well as his 
only sphere of usefulness lies far back in the 
forest, in the world of nature. 


* ¢ 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


66 he first day in England,” says an American 
T traveller, “my heart jumped into my throat 
several times. Riding on top of a bus, the 
driver would always turn toward the left when we 
were about to pass another vehicle, and although 
I knew that that was the English custom, I held 
on tight and got shivers anticipating a collision 
every time. One morning I stepped up to a 
policeman at King’s Cross, to get my bearings, 
and as he was disposed to be talkative, I kept him 
company. 


“Among other things, I asked him whether there 
was any rule — pedestrians to keep to the 
left. 0, he told me, it was only for the roadway 
that the rule held. 

“T then asked him why it was that in England 
they always turned to the left, whereas in all 
other countries the rule was to turn to the right. 

“Oh, it’s very important to keep to the left,’ he 
said, seriously. I knew it was very important to 
observe the rule of the road, but why turn to the 


left? 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘I’ll show you. Now you come 
here,’ and he led me to the middle of the roadway. 
‘You see,’ he continued, ‘how the traffic moves 
along the two sides of the road ?’ 

“Yes, I saw, and a pretty sight it was, too—a 
string of all sorts of conveyances coming toward 
us on our right, and another moving away from us 
on the left, as far as the eye could see. 

“*Well, now,’—and he was very impressive,— 
‘suppose you were driving along in the middle 
here, and another kerrige was coming the other 
w’y, and suppose ta turned to the right, don’t 
7 see you would be getting in the w’y of all 

hose vehicles?’ 

“Yes, I saw that. 

“*Well, that’s why we always turn to the left.’ 

“T learned afterward that the ‘bobby’ expected 
a tip for all the information he had given me.” 


* 


THE RHODES SCHOLARS. 


“ ow do just tell me,” said a smart young 

N lady once to Benjamin Jowett, master of 

Balliol, Oxford, “do just tell me what you 

really think about God.” “My dear young lady,” 

was the master’s reply,—and it carried a hidden 

rebuke in it,—‘that matters very little; what 
matters is what God thinks about me.” 


The story introduces an article in the Nation in 
the course of which the writer, an Englishman, 
tells what Oxford thinks of her recent American 
invaders—the Rhodes Scholarship men. 

Of the one hundred and ninety possible Rhodes 
scholars, just over one-half are Americans. As 
the collegiate ——— of Oxford is less than 
four thousand, the new element is therefore 
noticeable, if not important. 

On the whole, university opinion accepts the 
Americans as a valuable acquisition. They are a 
fresh and broadening influence on the rather pro- 
vincial society of the English university. 

“The influence which they exercise,” says the 
writer, “is not ao fresh, and thus stimulating. 
It is in itself healthy. The American Rhodes 
scholar is, as a rule, sincere and robust; he is, on 
the average, older than our English undergrad- 
uate ; he knows what he wants, and is more stren- 
uous in trying to get it; he is more independent in 
his —- and he has more perspective.” 

He comes to be regarded by his fellows, as well 





as by the dons, as a person with “some stuff in 
him.’ 


In the matter of pure scholarship, the criticism 
is less favorable. e American students at 
Oxford are keen and bright and versatile, but 
lacking in thoroughness, and too easily satisfied. 


“They don’t seem to understand,” one tutor com- | m 


plained, “what it is to ‘get a subject up.’” This 
superficiality is attribu to the fact that the 
training in America has been unconcentrated— 
along many lines instead of on one. This applies 
more to the literary and linguistic departments 
than to natural science and law. 

On the whole, the Americans are liked and 
valued. “It isa relief,” is the opinion of one, “to 
have to do with men who know their own mind.” 
“This,” says the writer, “is the characteristic atti- 
tude of the great majority of Oxford teachers. 
They are prepared to criticize the American as a 

upil,—to criticize his training, his methods, even 

is intellectual ideals,—and, when he goes i) 
stinately his own way, to growl a little at him; but 
at bottom they respect him, like him, are glad to 
teach him.” 





AUNT DEBBY'S PRAYER 








*ve never wasted any time 
A-chasing after riches— 
As if I didn’t know the voice 
That maddens and bewitches. 
It ain’t that I must answer for 
The sin of money-getting, 
And yet it’s something just as bad— 
O Lord, I’m always fretting! 


Expensive clothes I never yet 
Was guilty of possessing— 
I always had to do the work, 
While others did the dressing. 
But common clothes are good enough— 
For that I ain’t regretting— 
It’s only this I’m asking for: 
Deliver me from fretting. 


I do the work that comes to me— 
They never called me lazy; 
My thoughts concerning right an’ wrong 
Are far from being hazy; 
I try to do my level best,— 
A good example setting,— 
But somehow, Lord, I always fail, 
And yield myself to fretting. 


Of course that ain’t my only fault— 
I make no vain pretensions, 
For all my other failings are 
Of none too small dimensions. 
But that, of all my worldly sins, 
Is much the most besetting, 
And so, O Lord, I humbly pray 
That I may keep from fretting. 


* ¢ 


BILKINS’S LUCK. 


uck is a word that some men use to cover all the 
z good fortune in the world except their own. 
An instance of unusual and long-continued 

luck was the subject of the following conversation, 
reported in the Chicago News. Two young men 
were discussing a common friend who had just 
been promoted in his office. “He must have 
plenty of brains to get along so fast,” said Dillow. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the other. “Bilkins 
has always been lucky.” 

“But it can’t be all mere luck, can it? It must 
be more than a Says so.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the second speaker. 
“All it takes is a combination of brass and luck. 
I went to school with Bilkins, and worked in the 
same office with him for a while, till I got tired 
and quit because there was no chance for promo- 
tion there, so I ought to know what he owes his 
rise to. Way back in our schooldays he was 


lucky.” 

“Wasn't he a good student?” inquired Dillow. 

“He had that reputation—of course he did—it 
was part of his luck. Teachers used to like him, 
and he was full of conceit, and took every possible 
opportunity of showing it off.” 

“Showing off didn’t seem to hurt him,” remarked 
the objector. 

“Luck again. Same thing happened in the 
office. He made a perfect nuisance of himself. 
When he didn’t have anything to do he would 
pester the other clerks with questions about their 
own work and details of the office work that were 
no concern to him.” 

“Did he get called down?” 

“No. Not he. Too lucky. Fact, it worked the 
other way. He hadn’t been there three months 
before one of the clerks quit, and Bilkins got the 


“So that’s how he got his first boost!” grunted 
the other. 

“Yes, and it came near being his last,too. The 
work was pretty hard, and he was so green at it 
that if he hadn’t had a pull with the head clerk he 
would have been fired in short order. He was 
forced to work like fun to keep . 2 with the pro- 
cession. When I came down in the morning he 
was hard at it, and when I left in the evening he 
was still working. : 

“The boss was so struck with Bilkins’s industry 
that he made him his private secretary. What do 
you think about that? Promoted to a soft sna 
ecause he had to stay overtime to keep up with 

his work!” 

“Huh!” grunted the other, ge ee “— 
thought Bilkins had ability. Anybody could get 
along with a little of his luck.” 

“Sure, Bilkins has a cinch.” 


* 


PETER’S PUNISHMENT. 


n recording the memories of his boyhood in “Old 

| Kentucky,” before the war, Mr. J. F. Cook 

says that the cruelest punishment he ever saw 

inflicted on a negro was given by his grandmother. 

To most persons, however, it will not seem un- 
reasonably severe. 


Grandfather had a splendid orchard, but grand- 
mother always claimed a right to certain trees, 
one of which was a very large “sweetening” apple- 
tree, which made the finest apple-butter in the 
county, having just the right flavor. Of course 
that apple-tree was set apart for that purpose, 
and we had to let it alone. 

There was one especial pear-tree, too, of which 
grandmother reserved the fruit for making pre- 
serves, and no one was allowed to touch the pears 
of that tree. But of course that was the very 
tree that I wanted fruit from, and being a spoilt, 
sickly, petted child, and named for grandfather, I 
could ‘have taken the privilege to go to it, but out 
of respect to authority, I kept away from the tree 
until I got to feel that i must have a pear from it. 








My body-guard and especial servant was named 
Peter. Peter was black, mischievous, fat, sleek ; 
and if ever two boys were fond of each other, we 
two boys were. 

Peter, knowing my great desire for a pear from 
that tree, climbed over the fence and got one for 


e. 
Grandmother saw him, and called us both to 
her. She seemed greatly surprised that her au- 
a should be defied. ad I let him, Peter 
would have lied to protect me; but I told grand- 
mother the truth. 

She said she was very sorry, and as I was sick, 
she would punish Peter for us both, a plan to 
which he readily consented. 

She told Peter to go and bring her a bridle. 

“When horses break through fences,” she said, 
“we have to tie them up, and I will have to treat 
you like a horse.” 

She fixed the bridle on Peter, put the bit in his 
mouth, and hitched him to a nail on the porch. 
Grandmother then sat down to her knitting, and 
we were all silent, Peter looking very mournful 
when he ee grandmother was watching him. 

After a while it got to be too serious for me, and 
I went to grandmother and said: 

“Grandmother, won’t you please let my horse 
loose? It was my fault. Peter will never break 
through a fence any more.” 

Grandmother drew me to her and kissed me, 
and said: 

“You poor little boy, this will teach you never to 
break any laws, and I hope Peter will learn the 
same lesson,” and she turned Peter loose. 

He immediately ran out to the fine grass and 
wallowed like a horse, and went through all the 
motions of a horse just let loose. But I think 
neither one of us ever lost the lesson that was 
taught him. 

* ¢ 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


T° desire of knowledge is a wholly praise- 
worthy ambition, but it should be gratified 
by reflection as well as by experiment. The 
first electric telegraph in Persia was put in opera- 
tion by the English government, and Mr. T. 8. 
Anderson was sent out as superintendent of the 
line in the earlier years of its service. At that 
time the Persians knew nothing of electricity. In 
his book, “My Wanderings in Persia,” Mr. Ander- 
son tells how one inquisitive citizen of that land 
gained his first impression of this wonderful force 
in nature. The occasion offered was the bringing 
of an invitation to a marriage feast at the house 
of the local governor. 


The old governor himself brought the invitation. 
He was accompanied by a few of the principal 
villagers, whose black eyes beamed with curiosity 
as they wandered from one object to another in 
my cozy little bungalow. An English clock, my 
rifle, and a few pictures hanging on the mud walls 
were themes of hushed conversation. A large 
medicine-chest and the telegraphic apparatus 
a hog their affrighted minds, objects of mystic 
majesty. 

One, more courageous than the rest, yet with 
apparent timidity, crossed the room to where the 
apparatus s , and cautiously examined the 
screws and brass work of the battery connections. 
Emboldened by success, he ventured with both 
hands to prosecute his search after knowledge 
more minutely. For some time he did not happen 

touch more than one terminal. At last, how- 
ever, thinking probably that he had become con- 
siderably advanced in the science of electricity, he 
grasped with both hands the two screws from 
which flows the electric current. A sudden yell 
from the pursuer of knowledge and a burst of 
laughter from me were the next items of the pro- 
gram. 

The man, rather crestfallen, resumed his seat, 
and in an awestricken tone told his companions 
of the numerous stars which he had seen and of 
the terrible bite which he had received at the 
moment when he touched those curious bits of 


rass. 

In vain did I endeavor to convince them that the 
“bite” was nothing more than the combined action 
of two metals immersed in a fluid. The one who 
was a victim to his own inquisitive mind firmly 
believes to this day that the battery-box is ten- 
anted_ by genii, in whom the Persians have great 
credulity. 


* © 


HE KNEW ENGLISH. 


ook-learning, strictly speaking, that is, learn- 

ing solely from books, leads one into many a 

hole. In “The Balkan Trail’ Frederick 
Moore tells the story of an Italian official of the 
Ottoman Bank who had taught himself English, 
and was enraptured at the chance to practise it 
on English people. 

It was with much pride that he addressed us at 
supper. But we did not recognize the language 
he spoke, and expressed in French our unfortunate 
ignorance of foreign tongues. 

“That is your own tongue,” said the Italian; 
but _ of this statement we understood not a 
word. 

He drew a pencil from his pocket and on the 
back of a letter wrote: 

“T am speaking English.” 

We were astounded. 

“Perhaps I do not pronounce correctly,” he 
wrote next. “I have learned the noble language 
from books.” 

The hilarious Englishman in our party gave the 
peo g Italian his first real lesson at once. He 
took pencil and wrote: 

“Always pronounce English as it is not spelt. 
Spell as it is not pronounced.” 


IT MAY HAVE BEEN TRUE. 


lips of the tongue are to be put down to bad 

luck as much, perhaps, as to poor elocution. 

A young man who was recently canvassing 
for subscriptions missed fire on a word, and as a 
result was out one commission. He stood in the 
front hall, explaining to the lady of the house the 
merits of the paper he was urging upon her. 

“The circulation is enormous,” he said. “Every 
week this periodical reaches something like three 
million fireplaces.” 

The woman looked at him keenly. “I don’t 
doubt but what you meant firesides,” she said. 
“But I guess I won’t take it to-day, thank you.” 


* ¢ 


SERIOUS INTERRUPTIONS. 


he truly lazy man is not a common figure in 
this country, and when he does appear he is 
not treated with proper respect. Ideal lazi- 
ness is an art as difficult as playing on the violin. 
A writer in the Washington Star tells of one 
member of the Sons of Rest who deserves recog- 
nition. 
“I s’pose John is still taking life easy?” said the 
woman in the spring wagon. . 
“Yes,” answered the woman who was carrying 
an armful of wood. “John has only two regrets 
in life. One is that he has to wake up to eat, an’ 


the other is that he has to quit eating to sleep.” 
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MILO’S BUNNIES. 
By Elizabeth Price. 
ilo lived away up in Montana, on a ranch 
so big that it was like a great many 
farms put together. You could walk 
miles without coming to any other house than 
Milo’s, except the ones where the men lived 
who helped take care of the cattle. 

There were about thirty of these men—cow- 
boys, they called themselves, although most of 
them had not been boys for years, and some 
were gray-headed. Milo thought they had a 
way of miscalling things, for they always spoke 
of their bedroom as the ‘‘bunk-house,’’ their 
dining-room, ‘‘the mess,’’ and they had more 
queer names for their fat cook and each other 
than you could remember. 

Milo liked to go out among them, but mama 
thought he was quite too young for such 
grown-up company, so he did not often get to 
their quarters. 

You might have thought it a bit lonesome for 
a very small boy not to have a single playmate 
his own age any where between the edges of the 
blue sky that came down and rested on the 
ground, or scalloped itself behind the mountain- 
tops. But Milo did not know what lonesome- 
ness was. All day long he played outdoors, 
and was so well acquainted with the birds and 
the prairie-dogs and other wild things that he 
thought he could almost understand what they 
meant by their chirp and chatter. When it 
was bright, warm weather his linen rompers 
and big straw hat roved about the ranch. When 
it was cold, all sorts of overcoats and leggings 
covered him; and when it rained, a suit of oil- 
skins and a pair of rubber boots kept him dry 
and cozy. Nothing short of a real blizzard could 
keep him indoors; and as Trip and Towser 
were always with their young master, mama | 
knew no harm could come to him. | 

He did not need any tonics to help him sleep | 
when night came, either. It was as much as 
ever he could do to keep awake till he was ready 
for bed, although it was always before the 
cowboys’ supper-time. He stopped every night | 
by the hall window on his way up-stairs, to 
see the light from the fat cook’s big stove, 
glowing out into the dusk. 

One day it rained. Milo did not know what 
time it began, because the pitter-patter on the 
windows was the first sound he heard that 
morning. It was still coming steadily down 
when he remembered, all at once, that it must 
be getting nearly bread-and-milk time, that his | 
rubber boots were much heavier than they had 
been at noon, and that, after all, bed was not 
such a bad place in which to spend part of | 
one’s life. | 

Ten minutes later mama was helping unbutton | 
his rain-coat when something squirmed in his | 
rain-coat pocket. Mama jumped; she could | 
not quite forget that she had emptied a damaged | 
but still lively lizard out of Milo’s handkerchief | 
a day or two before. 

*‘Oh, I most forgot!’ 
out a bunch of wet grass. 





Milo stopped to pull | | 
“‘Cowboy Jack told 
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me you could train rabbits to do tricks, and I — 
Look at him, mama! Isn’t he cute?’’ and 
Milo held out a wee, shivery, brown bunny, 
so little it could not open its eyes, and its queer 
little nose was twitching in the funniest fashion. 
“It looks like it’s going to cry, but it isn’t, 
mama. They always do like that. I’m going 
to train him to shoot guns and dance, and —’’ 

Milo talked very fast, and his cheeks were 
redder than usual. Perhaps he was not much 
surprised when mama interrupted him to say, 
**Milo, is it possible you took this bunny baby 
away from its mother ?’’ 

‘*No’m, the mother wasn’t at home. Is’ posed 
maybe she wouldn’t care—there’s plenty more.”’ 

‘*You supposed quite wrong. Take it back 
home to its nest.’’ 

‘‘But, mama, the nest’s away over by the 
calf pasture.’’ 

‘‘I’m sorry, dear, but if it were twice as far 
you’d have to go and put it back carefully.’’ 

Milo drew on those heavy boots. It was no 
use to tease. Out into the wet he trudged, Trip 
and Towser following unwillingly, their drag- 
gled tails hanging limply behind them. It was 
half a mile to the calf pasture, but it seemed a 
whole one to the weary boy. Mama was waiting 
for him when he came back, with his warm little 
bedgown and slippers. 

‘*Mama was sorry, dear, but you see she had 
to make you do right,’’ she said, gently. ‘‘You 
knew it was wrong to do as you did, and I 








can’t let my boy grow up to be selfish and 
heartless, causing pain and suffering in the 
world, instead of making everything happy.”’ 

‘*But Cowboy Jack says rabbits don’t count.’’ 

‘Cowboy Jack is sadly mistaken. Anything 
God has made alive counts. You could have 
taken away that baby bunny’s life, but you 
could never, never give it back. A boy who 
begins by being cruel to a rabbit may keep on 
until he is cruel to everything. We can’t run 
that risk, Milo boy.’’ 

**Was—was I cruel ?’’ 

“‘T’ll let you decide that for yourself. 
little rabbit would have starved to death.’’ 

The boy sat quite still a moment, looking out 
into the driving rain. Then he drew a deep 
breath, and reached for the boots again. | 
**There’s another,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘in my | 
other pocket. I forgot it till I was most home, | 
and Jack said rabbits didn’t count. But I} 
couldn’t ever let it starve—could I, mama ?’’ 

It was a sorry-looking trio that came stumbling | 
in at last from the second trip through the gath- | 
ering darkness. Trip and Towser threw them- | 
selves on their mats with a look that said 
plainly it would take more than rabbits to rout | 
them out again. But Milo’s eyes were bright | 
as stars, and down inside of his rain-coat and 
his blouse was a warm little spot that kept 
reminding him of a cozy, sheltered nest among 
the hedge-roots, where two little homesick bun- 


The 





| nies lay close to their mother’s warm breast. | 
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THE LOST HOUSE. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


had a house — my very own — 
Not made of wood or brick or stone, 
But it was built of crystal bright, 
With roof and towers, one frosty night, 
And round it was a garden, too, 


Where trees and plants and flowers grew. 


And there were birds with silver wings, 
And oh, so many pretty things, 
I meant to quit my books and play, 


To look at them the livelong day! 

I woke and saw it all so plain, 

And then I fell asleep again. 

And while I slept till broad daylight 
Somebody stole my house outright! 
Do you know who? ’Tis my belief | 
The Sun was just that cruel thief, 

For when I tried my house to find, 

I caught him staring through the blind. | 
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CHICKADEE. 


By Mildred M. Whitney. 


eaves are piling up the gutters, 
Empty nests are swinging bare, 
Song - birds all have fled to south - 
ward 
From the nipping autumn air ; 
But I see, on the tree 
Where some seeds are apt to be, 
A merry little breakfaster 
A-chirping “Chickadee!” 
He’s a jolly little fellow 
In his sober black and gray; 
And he hails the passing squirrels 
With a call that seems to say, 


“How-d’ye-do? How-d’ye - dee? 
Oh, I’m very glad to see 
All my friends so well and happy, 
Very happy — Chickadee!” 
He chuckles at the empty nest 
A- swinging up so high, | 
He quirks his saucy, tufted head, 
And gives a merry cry: 
“O-ho! The season’s over. 
Summer guests have gone away. 
I’m not afraid of frosty nights. 
I’m here and here to stay. 
Chickadee! Chickadee—day—day—day!” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RIMED PI. 
Het Stofr Tripsi. 
Eh ecmos,—eh smeco,—eht Orfts Ripsti omsec! 
Ouy ¢ yet creta shi tessotopf own 
No het kedan dosow dan teh talesdb lisfed 
Nad eth wobnr lihs’] dreehwti orbw. 


Eh mosce,—eh esmoc,—teh Tosrf Pitsri osmec! 
Elt su emet imh sa ew aym, 
Dna rutn hiwt eht gilth fo eth larrop-rife 


8S orpe AW. 
hi liev orpew ay? —Trietiwh. 


2. WHEEL. 
1 
* 
8* *2 
7 
. * 
7* . * ~ *3 
* * 
* 
6* *4 
* 
5 


Rim of wheel, be ginning with 1—An island in 
the Mediterranean Sea. From 1 to hub—To utter. 
| From 2 to hub—A single one of many. From 3 to 
hub—The surname of the character which gives its 
title to one of the Waverley Novels. From 4 to hub 
Arid. From 5 to hub—A creeping and climbin 

| plant. From 6 to hub—No. From 7 to hub— 

| feeping and climbing plant. From 8 to hub— 
A single one of many. 


3. CHARADES. 
ii, 
Should you wear my first before pone name 
You’ve gained a certain meed of fame; 
Yet for it you my second do, 
A fact supremely true ; 
My third a nz aur il monarch stands 
Admired in all lands; 
My last, 2 number or a ve rb, 
I’m sure each day you’ve he ard. 
To be my whole would ne’er befall 
The man to whom his country’s all. 
II. 
You may find within my first 
Many a juicy seec 
On which man and bird and beast 
With equal pleasure feed. 


My second is a fabric, 
And it may be coarse or fine. 
A deadly snare it is beside, 
Contrived with ill design. 


My whole was never made by hand, 
Tho’ fine as precious lace. 

’Tis thought by many care ful folk 
A mark of dire disgrace. 


My first the little ones ‘at school do learn, 
When teacher calls them each in turn. 


My second is a bird with feathers of blue, 
Though mixed with colors of another hue. 


My third is money of very small count, 
But if properly cared for makes a fair amount. 


My whole is so near as to almost touch you, 
Though it may not be always right in view. 


4. ANAGRAM. 


If you ---- into the garden I will show you 
| the roses which were = ---, and which have 
been ruined by the ---- y. 


5. NOTED MEN (HIDDEN). 


| Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop than 


when we soar.— Wordsworth. 


She died as many travellers have died, 
O’ertaken on an Alpine road by night.—J/. #7. 
A love that took an early root, 

And had an early doom.— 7. K. Hervey. 


The course of true love never did run 
smooth.—Shakespeare. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











New Senator.—Gov. Albert Baird Cum- 
mins of Iowa, Republican, has been elected 
United States Senator, to succeed the late Sen- 
ator Allison. Mr. Cum- 





CASH FOR YOUR FUR 


no matter where you are. If you trap or bag fur write 
to-day for our new plan to make extr on fur. 
Corry Hide & Fur Co., P. 0. Box 4227, Corry, Pa. 
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The President's Bear Hunt 


Absorbing Target Game for Boys and Girls. 


50 Cents, post-paid. (Not stamps. ) 
NOVELTY GAME CO., DUBUQUE, IA. 
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mins has been governor 
since 1902. Heisa lawyer, 
and is 58 years old. 
& 
ampaign Contribu- 
tions.—From official 
reports of the treasurers, 
filed at Albany, it appears 
that the contributions to 
the Republican National 
Committee for the recent 
campaign amounted to 
$1,665,518. 27, and those made to the Democratic 
National Committee to $620,644.77. 


* 


Bee and People.—The first public ap- 
pearance of the German Emperor since the 
interview with Chancellor Biilow, in which he 
gave assurances of his purpose to heed the 
desire of the German Reichstag and people for 
greater reticence in his publi¢ utterances, was 
at the centennial celebration of the formation of 
the city council at Berlin, November 21st. It 
has been his habit to speak ‘extemporaneously 
at such times, but on this occasion the chancellor 
handed him a printed sheet as he ascended the 
tribune, and the Emperor read the speech 
which was on the paper, in which there was 
an expression of his confidence that no cloud 
would ever come between him and his people. 


Marine Disaster.—The British steamer 

Sardinia caught fire, off the island of 
Malta, November 25th, and the flames spread 
so rapidly that more than 100 of the passengers, 
most of whom were Arab pilgrims, were 
burned to death. e 





Hon. A. B. Cummins. 











T= Licensing Bill, one of the most im- 
portant and warmly contested measures 
before the present British Parliament, has 
passed the House of Commons by 350 votes to 
113. ® 


erman Finances.—During the last 30 

years Germany has incurred a national 
debt of $1,062,500,000; and during the last 9 
years the total difference between revenue and 
expenditure has been about $500,000,000, These 
facts explain the group of 10 finance bills which 
the government has introduced in the Reichstag, 
which are intended to add $125,000, 000 annually 
to the revenue by new forms of taxation. 


+ 


| peng—aed Complication has arisen in 
the Portuguese colony of Macao, Several 
months ago, when the Chinese captured the 
Japanese steamer Tatsu two miles off Macao, 
laden with arms for Chinese revolutionists, the 
Portuguese government, to avoid responsibility, 
claimed that the seizure was made in Chinese 
waters. The Chinese government interprets 
this as equivalent to a renunciation of Portu- 
gal’s sovereign rights in Macao, and has sent a 
military force, which has seized the customs. 
The Portuguese government has sent several 
cruisers to Macao to defend the colony. 


* 


Ae Postal Deficit.—The Postmaster- 
General announces that the postal] deficit 
for the year ended June 30, 1908, amounted to 
$16,910,279. This is the largest in the history 
of the department. Nearly $10,000,000 of this 
deficit is represented by the advance in the com- 
pensation of employés authorized by Congress. 
The Post -General is of the opinion that 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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the establishment of a special local parcel-post 
on rural routes would tend to wipe out the 
deficit and ultimately to make the rural delivery 
self-sustaining. ® 


I" the Next House of Representatives, 
according to the temporary roll-call from 
unofficial returns, there will be 219 Republicans 
and 172 Democrats, a total of 391, as compared 
with a total of 389 in the present House, of 
whom 223 are Republicans and 166 Democrats. 
This gives a Republican majority of 47 in the 
next House, as against one of 57 in the present. 
The Democrats made gains in Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky ; 
and the Republicans in North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 


& 


Siw English Naval Standard has been 
authoritatively defined by Premier Asquith 
in the House of Commons. The government, 
according to Mr. Asquith’s statement, which 
was warmly applauded on all sides, accepts 
the two-power standard as meaning a prepon- 
derance of 10 per cent. over the combined strength 
in capital ships of the two next strongest naval 
powers. This statement is interpreted as fore- 
shadowing provisions in the next naval estimates 
for six and perhaps seven additional war-ships 
of the Dreadnought type. 
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THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS 
ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE THOUSANDS 
OF LETTERS RECEIVED FROM PURCHASERS 
OF THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 






Style 1% 


With Swell 
Front, Polished 
Quartered Oak 
W oodwork, 
Automatic 
Drop Head and 
Lift, and Full 
Set of 
Attachments. 


I have done dressmaking and sewed for years in private families, and 
have come in contact with machines of all kinds and prices, but none can 
compare with the New Companion. I heartily recommend it to every 
one.—Mrs. G. E. BEEMAN, Tacoma, Wash. 


I have given my New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial 
and think there is no machine like it. I like it better than my neighbor’s 
$48.00 machine, and it does just as good work. A gentleman who called 
this morning said that my New Companion was the best-looking machine 
he ever saw.—Mrs. NEWTON G. WETHERBY, No. Clarendon, Vt. 


About fourteen years ago I purchased a New Companion Machine. 
It is something similar to Style No. 1 offered in your present catalogue. 
I think it was your best and only machine at that time. The price paid 
was $19.00. The machine has been in constant use ever since, and has 
sewn everything, from the finest fabrics to anything that would go under 
the presser-foot, always with perfect satisfaction. It has not cost me one 
cent, except for needles, in all the time I have had it—Mnrs. EMERSON 
G. Hoopss, Muscatine, Iowa. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in perfect order two 
weeks ago and I am perfectly satisfied with it, as I was with the old Com- 
panion Machine used for twenty-five years. I shall recommend it to any 
I may meet who are looking for a thoroughly good machine at a low price. 
—Mrs. N. M. HATFIELD, Andover, Conn. 


I have had a New Companion Sewing Machine ever since last May, 
and will say it is all it is advertised to be. I have used other machines, 
and find the New Companion just as good, while it costs less than one 
half.— Mrs. WALTER M. VALLIERE, Skowhegan, Maine. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived promptly and in good 
order. It is perfectly satisfactory in every respect. It does beautiful 
work. In appearance it equals the $45.00 and $50.00 machines sold here. 
Daisy SMITH, Corinth, Miss. 


I have given your New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial, 
and am delighted with it. I could wish for no better present than this 
machine, which was given to me on my birthday.—RuBy E. JONEs, 
Ogden, Utah. 


In the light of these experiences, do you not think the New 
Companion is especially fitted for your needs ? 


TEN STYLES —ONE nape 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . . . - $17.75 
Style 1% . Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 24% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 
Style 3 Sk ee 
Style 4 Companion Special . . . . . «~~ = 19.25 
Style 5a § Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 7A §_ Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . «~~ 21.75 
Style 10a Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . . . 24.75 
Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . . 26.75 
Style 112A Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . 29.75 


OUR BOOKLET WILL SHOW YOU HOW WE CAN SUPPLY HIGH-GRADE, WARRANTED 
SEWING MACHINES AT SUCH EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver 


the sewing machines freight paid 
to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of 
these four states. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: 











BOSTON, MASS. 
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ASlight Throat Trouble should not be neglected. 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give prompt relief. (Adv. 








Kunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 1.22%; 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals on 
cabout Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Price $2.00 We 
y 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides. Skins than 

jome buyers “Hides tanned int Robes Send for Price 

List. Andersch Bros, Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Mina, 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 
GOOD DIGESTION FOLLOWS RIGHT FOOD. 


Indigestion and the attendant discomforts of 
mind and body are certain to follow continued use 
of improper food. 

Those who are still young and robust are likely 
to overlook the fact that, as dropping water will 
wear a stone away at last, so will the use of heavy, 
greasy, rich food, finally cause loss of appetite and 
indigestion. 

Fortunately many are thoughtful enough to 
study themselves and note the principle of Cause 
and Effect in their daily food. A New York 
young woman writes her experience thus: 

“Some time ago I had a lot of trouble from 
indigestion, caused by too rich food. I got so I 
was unable to digest scarcely anything, and med- 
icines seemed useless. 

“A friend advised me to try Grape-Nuts food, 
praising it highly, and as a last resort, I tried it. 
I am thankful to say that Grape-Nuts not only 
relieved me of my trouble, but built me up and 
strengthened my digestive organs so that I can 
now eat anything I desire. But I stick to Grape- 
Nuts. There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


“Anchor Brand "y 
CARVERS 


Made of finest special car- 
ver steel with stag-horn 
\. handles and sterling 
\_ silver mountings. 
Made by expert 
craftsmen in a 
plant devoted 
to the making 
of fine cut- 
lery for 
over 60 






























the appearance 
cf the table more 
than does good cut- 
lery—nothing mars the 
effect more than a worn- 
out carving set. How 
are your carvers ? Ask to 
see “Anchor Brand’’ Carvers. 
This pair o Aa carvers 
P% in. blade ), post paid, $3 
ealer hase t them in Stock. 


LAMSON & GOODNOW MFG. CO., 





Shelburne Falls, Mass. 











HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER § COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 








Registered 
Oe ok 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 











If you could see the 
material, care and work- 
manship that enter into 
a Worth Shoe, you would 
not wonder at their ex- 
eellence and durability. 
In every respect they are 
the equal of any, and in 


many respects superior 
to most shoes of equal 
price. 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. 


The Worth Cushion Sole is the 
t i it in recent 


is used only in the 
Vorth y>--- Sole 
Shoe; you cannot get it 
in a shoe of any other 
name. It is moisture- 
feces comfortable, and 
ngthens the life of 

your shoe 


menet 




















Uf your dealer will 
not supply you we'll 
sell you direct. Send 
his name and get our 
Catalogue. 


COMPANY, 


HE CUMMINGS 
406 FE Washington Street, Boston, "Mass. 
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chool Children’s Attention. — Prof. 

W. Phillips read recently, before the Royal 
Sanitary Institute in England, a paper detailing 
his observations on the limit of school children’s 
capacity for attention. He concludes that two 
intervals of rest of 10 minutes each during an 
ordinary school session are more useful than 
one of 20 minutes. The attention wanes more 
rapidly in the afternoon, and consequently the 
studies which most severely tax the attention, 
like mathematics, should be confined to the 
morning hours. Professor Phillips concludes 
that gymnastics is not of necessity a mentally 
recuperative agent. If the teacher is a strict 
disciplinariari in gymnastics, the fatigue exhib- 
ited by the children may be of a pronounced 
character. ® 





Te Great Coming Comet.—Prof. H. 
C. Wilson shows that the conditions in 
which Halley’s comet will make its appearance 
in 1910 are similar to those which existed in 
1066, when it was an object of remarkable 
grandeur. The comet is expected to cross the 
orbit of Jupiter about March 1, 1909. Efforts 
will be made to discover it by photography next 
winter. P 


Balloon of Gold- Beaters’ Skin. — 
Count Zeppelin’s fifth air-ship is to have 
a balloon made of gold - beaters’ skin. The 
envelope will comprise six layers, and it is esti- 
mated that the skins of 600,000 cattle will be 
required before the work is finished. The 
material is very strong and light, and by a 
secret process the skins are so joined that no 
seams are visible. The balloon, divided into 
15 sections, is to have a capacity of 600,000 
{eubic feet. The envelope is to be made at 
Highbury, in England. 
& 
OO igri led by an Electric Line.— 
On July 26th a storm, passing across the 
valleys near the mountain called the Lubéron, 
in France, developed hail along a line conveying 
electric energy by a tri-phase current of 45,000 
volts. Monsieur Violle, in a note addressed to 
the French Academy of Sciences, states reasons 
for believing that the electric line served as a 
conductor for the storm. The hail was devel- 
oped only near the line; elsewhere nothing but 


rain fell. 6 


nother New Element? —A _ chemical 
element, believed to be previously unknown, 
has been found by Mr. Ogawa, a Japanese 
chemist, in thorianite, reinite and molybdenite. 
The name nipponium, with the symbol Np., 
has been proposed for it. It is a metal appar- 
ently allied to aluminum. It has an equivalent 
weight of about 50, and Mr. Ogawa thinks that 
in the periodic system it probably lies between 
molybdenum and ruthenium. 
* 


TT Noise of Wireless Telegraphy.— 
Many readers may be surprised to learn 
that the electric sparks employed in wireless 
telegraphy over long distances produce a noise 
that may be annoying for those living close by 
the station. At least this has been the experience 
at the Eiffel Tower in Paris, where the sparks 
from an apparatus possessing a power of 10 
| kilowatts have proved disagreeable to people | 
| several hundred yards away. Since it is now | 
| proposed to substitute apparatus of 40 kilowatts’ | 
power, with the hope of sending communications | 
| direct from Paris to New York, the generating- 
| station will be placed underground in order to 
smother the sound of the sparks. 
| 
Fossils as Sign-Posts.—The recent dis- 
covery in the southern part of Madagascar | 
of reptilian fossils, which geologists affirm | 
belong to the Permian epoch, leads to the expec- 
tation that coal will be found there. In India, 
Australia and southern Africa the strata con- 
| taining the remains of these animals are char- 
| acterized by the presence of coal-beds. The 
| likelihood that the same condition of affairs 
will be found in Madagascar is regarded as 
being much strengthened by the association of 
one of the fossils recently discovered with a leaf 
of glossopteris, one of the plants most distinct- 
ive of the Permian coal formations in the south- 
ern hemisphere. * 











ene-Holes.— These curious well-like exca- 
vations, found in Kent and Sussex, are 
popularly supposed to belong to the time of the 
Danish rule in England. They are invariably 
about 3 feet in diameter and seldom less than 
60 feet deep. Ingress and egress were provided 
for by means of rude ladders or hide ropes. 
Various explanations have been offered to 
account for their existence—some supposing 
them to have been places of refuge, others that 
they were connected with secret forms of wor- | 
ship, still others that they were dug for the | 
extraction of chalk and flint. Mr. A. J. Philip, | 
in a recent study of the subject, advocates the | 
view that the holes were made to serve as silos, | 
or granaries. They are found close together in 
groups, corresponding with the habit of various 
| tribes of clustering in restricted areas. 
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THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science, 
We have been at the business for over fifty years, and our skates 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates, 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 

84-86 Chambers St., New York. 


Write for a copy. 


8 Leng Lane, E. C., London. 











COMES OUT — 
A RIBBON 


Delicious, ane more convenient, more efficient and less wasteful than powder. 


We recently sampled all dentists, 32 in _oenerveng in three representative residential towns 


near New York City. 
satisfactory dentifrice.’ 


23 signed a statement declaring Colgate’s Dental Cream “ 
7 signed that it was ‘ 
typical of the way in which the Dental Profession regards this Cream 


the most 
most satisfactory.”” This is but 
It is what they and 


‘vay” o™ 


the Public have long wanted—A Perfect Dentifrice in a Perfect Package. 


Sample sent for 2 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO, Dept. 25, 55 John St., 


New York. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes sold throughout the world. 











Two Great Library Gift Books 


Treasured in Thousands of American Homes 
100,000 ALREADY SOLD 


THE HAPPY HABIT 


Happy Habit.” 





There is no other book like 


A rare book of good fellowship, full of friend- 
ly, chatty reminiscence that “talks things 
over” and tells of happy living— not all rol- 
licking, but dignified and cheery. It’s so 
human that it readily adapts itself to the per- 
sonality of the reader, giving delight and 
pleasure by its charming conversational tone 
—like one friend visiting with another. In 
this it is a worthy companion to “ Heart 
Throbs” and makes a most acceptable gift to 
man or woman. Over 500 pages, handsomely 
bound, gold and illuminated cover. Price 
$1.50. 


Either Book Edition de Luxe, Full Morocco and Gold Binding, $3.00 Net 


At All Book Stores or Direct from Chapple Publishing Co., Boston 


Publishers’ Early Christmas Offer 


Either book combined with one year’s sub- 
scription to The National Magazine, the favor- 
ite magazine in a quarter million * $2.00 
homes, $3.00 value for . 

Both books combined with | one year’s sub- 


scription to The National | Mage- 
zine, $4.50 value for . $3.00 


HEART -THROBS 


walks of life 





Fifty thousand people in all 


made this book their own —their very own— 
by contributing gems of sentiment in wit, 
humor, pathos, together with the master- 
pieces of all the authors of note that have 
appealed to them in their own lives. Nearly 
one thousand “ favorites” gleaned from all 
literature down to the present day, to lie on 
the library table for little “ peeps” of inspi- 
ration and comfort. In uniqueness and w orth 
“Heart Throbs” fills a special “ want’ 


Ne arly 500 pages 
and iliuminated 


among the givers of books. 
handsomely bound, gold 
cover. Price $1.50. 


6 
If books are not satisfactory, money refunded 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO MASS 


(.ENTLEMEN Enclosed find § for which 
pees send me “* Heart Thr The Happy Habit " and 
bscription to The National Magazine 


BOSTON 


me year's s 
Name 


Aditress 











Buy the 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


Gisee the Carmen Expanding 
Bracelet proved such a suc- 
cess, all kinds of inferior de- 
vices have been employed to 
make an expanding bracelet 
that did not infringe the Car- 
men patents, and the market 
is flooded with these 


to-day 
inferior bracelets that are sold 
as Carmens. 

There is only one Carmen 
Bracelet, and that is stamped in- 


side ‘‘ Carmen,”’ and is in a box 
bearing the name ‘‘ Carmen,”’ 
and the name is copyrighted. 
Be sure that you get the genu- 
ine Carmen. 


Sold by all reputable dealers. 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illus) 


frated 
kl aper for all the family. Its sub- 
soription Prize ts $1.75 a year, in vanes. Entered 

Ihe Post-Office, n, Mass., as second-class 


ven to sub- 


Sixteen pages are often 
the paper, 


Twelve or 
scribers in a single weeks. issue o 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
oy. us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your eager issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CAR -SICKNESS. 


Beyrmwnsve is a very dis- 
agreeable affection, 
something akin to seasick- 
ness, and yet differing from 
it in several particulars. 

In seasickness it is rare to 
find the very old or the very 


young affected. If children 


414 

gs } 

SA 
are seasick they are very 


quickly over it, and running about at play as 
usual; but a baby will sometimes suffer from car- 
sickness in its baby carriage, and the very old are 
not immune. 

The symptoms of the two disorders are very 
much alike. They consist of pallor, quick pulse, 
clammy skin, giddiness, nausea and vomiting. 
Women are more subject to car-sickness than 
men, and this is equally true of seasickness; and 
one strange feature of car-sickness that has been 
noted by physicians is that it is frequently handed 
down through the women of a family from genera- 
tion to generation. 

If an individual is immune all through childhood 
and early life, but develops car-sickness as an 
adult, the fault will probably be found to rest 
with the eyes, and the way to avoid it is to travel 
with the eyes closed, or better still, to start with 
properly fitted glasses. It is easy to understand 
why this should be so. When the eyes need 
glasses, the whole nervous equilibrium of the 
body suffers, even under the best conditions, and 
when to this struggle is added the vibration of the 
cars and the temptation to watch passing scenery 
through the windows, the struggle turns into active 
revolt of the whole system against imposition. 

The proof that car-sickness and seasickness are 
not quite the same thing is found in the fact that 
a person may be a good sailor, and yet suffer 
dreadfully with car-sickness, and vice versa, while 
its occurrence in babies would go to show that the 
sense impressions, that is to say, the impressions 
gained by the ear, the eye, or the nose, are not at 
the root of this disorder, because in very tiny 
babies the sense impressions are undeveloped, or 
at best very feebly developed. 

As a further proof of this, car-sickness often 
comes on during sleep, and when this occurs, the 
eyes, of course, are not the cause in that particular 
case. 

The symptoms of car-sickness may be of a most 
appalling violence, the state of collapse being so 
extreme that death is often feared. It is com- 
forting to know that this fear is unfounded, and 
that although people may be dreadfully ill, they 
rarely, if ever, succumb. 





* ¢ 


DODGING SHELLS. 


he memory of the famous siege of Ladysmith 

is still fresh in the minds of Americans, and 
many will still recall the eagerness with which 
the news was scanned each day, to see whether 
the place had surrendered to the beleaguering 
Boers, or still held out. 

“In Ladysmith every man is a hero and every 
woman a heroine,” says Cecil Harmsworth in 
a book entitled “Pleasure and Problems in South 
Africa.” Everybody in town had been under fire 
—hotel proprietors, tradesmen and cab-drivers. 
During the famous four months’ siege, every day 
of the week but Sunday, from sunrise to sunset, 
projectiles screamed over their heads and exploded 
in the midst of them. Yet the situation was not 
without its humors. 

They tell in Ladysmith an amusing story of two 
elderly ladies, who during the siege were driving 
a simple pony-cart down the principal street. A 
Shell from Bulwana alighting at the cross-roads 
caused the ladies to rein in. When the explosion 
was over the reins were loosened, and the ladies 
jogged on their way in complete unconcern. 

At Mr. Hamp’s, the chemist’s, you are shown a 
plain bedstead with one iron of the foot-rail bent 
in a semicircular shape. Mr. Hamp, it seems, lay 
asleep, when another of Bulwana’s ninety -six- 
pound shells broke through the wall above him, 
passed over his recumbent form, through the foot- 
rail, and out into the yard, where it exploded. 

They tell you, too, in Ladysmith, of the officer’s 
servant who was shaving himself one morning in 
the yard at the back of the court-house, by the aid 
of a mirror suspended to the fence. Yet another 


ninety-six-pound shell passed between the man 
and his mirror without so much as injuring a hair 
of his head. 
himself. 
When you consider the amount of ironmongery 
that was hurled into Ladysmith during the one 


It is not related whether he cut 
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hundred and twenty days, the marvel is that any- 
body escaped. The number of casualties from 











White Teeth. “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Mount Beautiful Birds 


| Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 
Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
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this cause was amazingly small. By all a > 
is tre- 


however, the moral effect of shell- fire 
mendous. 
¢ ¢ 


BEAVER HOMES AND DAMS. 


eavers are builders, but not contractors. They 

build for their own occupancy. Their homes 
are arranged in a neighborly way to form villages 
and towns. They are lake-dwellers for the same 
reason that early races of men lived over the 
water. The chief difference is that men built 
over natural ponds, but the beaver goes to work 
and makes a pond where he happens to want it. 
In the pages of “Manitoba and the Great North- 
west,” the author, Prof. John Macoun, gives an 
interesting description of the way beavers work. 


Whole tribes unite to build villages. Houses, 
invariably of two floors, bear witness to the uni- 
form genius of these architects. The pantry 
occupies the ground floor, but the leisure hours, 
amusements, and sleeping-places of the family 
are reserved for the upper floor. 

The walls and upper part are remarkably thick, 
sometimes measuring several feet. Then at the 
commencement of hard frost, the exterior is 
coated with a thick layer of mud, which immedi- 
ately freezes, and has the double advantage of 
perfectl shutting out the cold air, and of guarding 

ainst the attack of wolverenes. 

he sagacity of the beaver is also seen in the 
care it takes, not only to lay in provisions in 
advance, but also in arranging creep-holes to 
insure its retreat in case of surprise, and for its 
subsistence in a day of need. 

The most extraordinary works of the beavers 
are the dams which they throw across rivers and 
along the shores of lakes. In this matter one 
could not hesitate to grant them an engineer’s 
diploma. Two points in their work attract atten- 
tion: the skill and strength displayed in the con- 
struction are perfection in themselves, and even 
engineers with the same materials—branches and 
mud— have not been able to make such gi 
roads as are made by beavers. 

He who looks at a beaver dam, or assists in 
taking one to pieces, must be struck with the 
remarkable simplicity of the construction, against 
which the floods of rapid streams dash without 
effect. One wonders how the mud kneaded and 
aoe ed the beaver’s paws, unassisted by even 
the trowel-shaped tail, becomes a hydraulic cement 
that time hardens instead of dissolving. 

The extent of these works is as surprising as 
their perfection. Some of them are really colossal 
and several chains in length. Artificial lakes of 
very considerable size owe_ their origin to these 
dams. The extent of the dams is the most stri- 
king proof of the social habits of the beaver, for 
several families must have combined to carry out 
the plans, and if individual instinct produces the 
result of a general government amongst these 
laborers, they must be influenced by a sense of 
common interest. 


* ¢ 


A COUNTRY OF WONDERS. 


he story below was told by the Hon. Peter 

White of Marquette, Michigan, in the course 
of his historical address upon the development of 
the Lake Superior region, on the occasion of the 
Sault Canal semicentennial celebration: 


Some naa ago, when the side-wheeler Baltimore 
was making very slow progress up the lake against 
a heavy head wind, a Frenchman, who was a pas- 
senger, walked out on deck just before dark, took 
a look at the Pictured Rocks, and was much 
pleased with the view. 

In the morning, before breakfast, he again came 
out on deck, and the panorama astonished him. 

“What ees dis beautiful sight you have here?” 
he asked. 

= was told, “You are again looking at Pictured 

ocks.’ 

“What a great countree!” he exclaimed. ‘Before 
you go to bed you walk onde deck. You havea 
grand view de Picture Rock, den you go to bed 
you sleep well all night,—de steamer is go ahead 
all de time,—you come out on deck in de morning, 
you see Picture Rock =. What a big countree 
you got and what big Picture Rock!” 

No one told the admiring Frenchman that the 
captain, finding that he could make no headway 
Serer the wind and the waves, had run back to 

hitefish Point during the night, and that he was 
then looking at the same rock pictures he had 
seen the evening before. 


* © 


ONE USE FOR “ JOHN.” 


t was the boast of the “Incomparable Laundry 

Company” that it employed no Chinamen, that 
it did better work than Chinese laundries did, and 
did not wear out the clothes so quickly in washing. 
One unlucky day, however, the company’s build- 
ing caught fire and was partially destroyed. By 
great exertion nearly all the contents were saved, 
but in a highly mixed and tangled-up condition. 

Drivers of the company’s wagons were sent 
round to the various customers to assure them 
that they would lose nothing; that their shirts, 
collars and cuffs were all safe, and would be de- 
livered to them, properly laundered, with a delay 
of only a few days 

piled in a hea 


“Wasn’t ever thing ied ta, . 
uilding?”’ aske 


got things out of the 
customers. 

“Yes,” said the driver to whom the question 
was addressed. 

“Well, how are you ever going to separate 
them?” 

“Oh, we’ve 
out,” answere 


when you 
one of the 


them 


fot a—er—Chinaman sortin 
nee, 


the driver, with some reluc 
* © 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


he following incident occurred during a terrific 
thunder-storm at the home of a contractor 
who lives in the vicinity of Tampa, Florida. The 
contractor and his family were sitting on the 
veranda, watching the storm, when a bolt of light- 
ning struck a tree not fifteen feet from where they 
were sitting. 
The shock was terrific, but no one was injured, 
although they were all badly frightened. The 
yous son, with great excitement, was telling that 
he jumped two feet high. 
“How do you know you jumped so high?” said 
his father. 
“Why,” said Johnnie, “I looked down while I 
was up.” 
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OVERDOING IT ‘A LITTLE. 
**@ peaking of economy,” says a character in one 
of Life’s stories, “Gillett says that he is 
saving up for a rainy day.” 


““H’m!” came the response. “His wife thinks he 
must be saving up for another flood.” 








WANTED TO LEARN phies, such as birdsandanimals. Deco- 

TELEGRAPHY. | Posi- rate F aa homeor make money mount 

tions furnished. School ing ee others. . ists hand: 

wire from Chicago for Soiieen Relies "Wks Gian no tuition. Book “Howto to Mount 
“filustrated booklet free. Write to-day. Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 


board if desired. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Unless you SUBSCRIBE for the 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


you are not fully informed of all the latest news and 
information about automobiling, the Navy, electricity 
and its practical uses, 
telegraphy, engineering, 
yachting, all that is latest 
and best in the field of 
invention ; in fact, every- 
thing that stands for the 
progress of the human 
race. President Angell of 
the University of Michi- 
gan once said: 


“TI would trust a boy — 
where who reads the Scientific 
American.” 













Some of the most noted 
inventors and heads of 
great industries received 
their inspiration from 
the pages of the S. A. 
Why don’t you? 

A subscriber of twenty-eight years writes: ‘1 
have two sons, both occupying lucrative positions 
in the East as Electrical Engineers. They were 
made such by reading the Scientific American.” 

If your father does not subscribe 
for the Scientific American, ask him to do so, or better still, get 
him to subscribe in your name. The subscription price is only $3.00 a year. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY. 


The book is a fascinating story of outdoor boy life, and contains practical in- 
structions for building boats, cabins, tents, tree houses, water wheels, windmills, 
etc., etc., and opens to a boy with the creative spirit many new avenues for fun 
and amusement. It contains 320 pages, 340 illustrations, and is beautifully 
bound in cloth. Price in bookstores, $2.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO YOUTH’S COMPANION READERS. For a limited time only we 
will send a copy of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY free to new sub- 
scribers who mention this advertisement and send us $3.00 in payment for a subscription for 


“Scientific American” before January 1, 1 








If you are already a subscriber for Scientific American you may secure 
a copy of the book by renewing your personal subscription and sending us in 
addition one new subscription to be sent to any address in the United States. 


NOTE OUR ( SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, one year . $3.00 BOTH 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY . . 2.00 
OFFER (Or HOME MECHANICS FOR AMATEURS) $5.00 $3.00 


REMEMBER this offer will be withdrawn January rst, and to receive 
a copy of the Scientific American Boy FREE you must act promptly. 


MUNN & COMPANY, 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














RICE@HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS | 
Gi). FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gi) 


A boot like this for man or boy is the best 


thing in footwear that money can buy 
for winter wear. Storm-proof, dura- 


ble, warm and dry. Made in "All 
America" high cut blucher, 12 to 17-inch 
top, tan oil grain stock, with solid heavy soles. 


Price $5.50 uP (7Siaecrn) 


BY EXPRESS 50 CENTS EXTRA. 


Our well-known Brands of Shoes are sold generally { 
by Dealers throughout the U. S. , 
Write to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
Dept. B, 10 and 12 High Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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ACHRISTMASGIFT 


There’s a reason! 






























Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 
during the long winter evenings. This popular parlor game is in 


great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. Millions 
sold. If your dealer hasn’t it, send order and money direct to us. 
$ PISTOL. RIFLE. 
| 3 Arrows agem. Rifle, Target and $9 
post-paid. 3 Arrows post-paid for 


Buys Harmless Our New Harmless 25-inch 
estes Target Nickel-Plated Rifle is 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
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NORTHERN ANIMALS IN WINTER 








n the strict definition of the word there are 
very few mammals in New England which 
hibernate, becoming so lost in sleep as to 

be oblivious of what is going on around them,’’ 
says an old hunter. ‘*Our raccoons and skunks 
and bears crawl away to hiding-places and 
seem to be torpid, although they awaken and 
become active as soon as their apartments are 
invaded by human foes. 

‘*Twice I have seen bears uncovered from 
under fallen trees during very cold weather in 
midwinter, and in both cases the animals were 
awake and on the defensive as soon as the 
choppers could get at them. Raccoons do not 
hibernate in the sense of becoming unconscious. 


DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


“THE PESTIFEROUS 
LITTLE CREATURE BIT 
ME SHARPLY IN THE THUMB.” 


They den up in hollow trees and logs; but let 
some one come along and strike forcibly above 
their secluded dens, and they are up and 
dressed and ready to flee as quickly as a family 
is when the fire-alarm is sounded at the front 
During nearly every winter thaw, bears, 
skunks and raccoons come out and walk about 
on the snow, at times going miles away from 
their winter quarters. 

“Our greedy little friend the chipmunk is 
not believed to sleep any more hours in the 
winter than in the summer. It puts by a 
plentiful store of food, and performs light 
housekeeping in its hole far below the frost. 
So far as any one can learn, the chipmunk 
dwells alone in its underground den. The old 
notion that the father and mother chipmunk 
took their children into winter quarters and 
gave them lessons in stealing grain and gnaw- 
ing holes in corn-bins is a fabrication. 

“*T have talked with scores of men who have 
been close observers of chipmunks for years, 
and as yet have found none who ever saw two 
chipmunks dwelling in the same compartment. 
Skunks, however, are very social in their 
winter habits. One winter, when a barn in 
Waldo County burned down, the charred bodies 
of eight skunks were taken from the ashes and 
rubbish left from the blaze. Raccoons have 
small objections to receiving sleeping partners 
in hollow trees, although bears seem to be 
morose and solitary brutes, which have no 
liking for their kind. 

‘*But the woodchuck sleeps soundly enough 
to make up for all the wakeful and half-wakeful 
creatures. Boys who have stored tame wood- 
chucks in barrels in the cellar to pass the 
winter have taken the torpid animals and 
carried them miles in their arms without 
breaking in upon their sleep. A fat wood- 
chuck in early winter may be brought from its 
nest and placed by the side of a warm stove for 
half an hour without making any apparent 
change in its conduct. 

‘But when a slumbering woodchuck is 
warmed and rubbed until it is fully awake, it 
is about the most disagreeable beast living. 
Although it has been as tame as a pet kitten 
when put away, it will ‘snicker’ and gnash its 
teeth and show many signs of displeasure if 
aroused from its long sleep before it has burned 
up its surplus fat. 

**It requires long hunting and much patience 
to find a slumbering bat in midwinter. The 
animals are so small that they can hide in most 
any crevice, and their color is so subdued that 








| her forehead ; fair-haired maids came and went 








unless one is looking for them, he can never 
find them. ‘The general impression is that bats 
hibernate from October until April, as no one 
sees them flying about during the cold months. 

‘*Years ago I found a seemingly torpid bat 
concealed in a wad of hay in the mortise of a 
beam in a hay barn. The season was winter, 
for I remember there was snow on the ground. 
It was cold weather, too, for I took off a thick 
woolen mitten as a cage for holding the bat 
until we should carry it to the house and install 
it as a pet. 

‘*The reason why I never tamed and studied 
the habits of that particular bat was because 
the pestiferous little creature bit me sharply in 
the thumb as soon as I 
touched its body, and be- 
fore I was over my great 
surprise at this impertinent 
act the bat had fled from 
sight. 

‘Nearly all reptiles—in- 
cluding frogs, toads, snakes 
and turtles—bury them- 
selves below frost in win- 
ter, and remain sluggish 
and at times torpid until 
spring. If a frog is dug 
from the mud and placed 
in a spring it will swim 
away, although slowly at 
first. 

‘* As to the little newts or 
salamanders and the liz- 
ards, I am unable to say 
concerning their habits. I 
have dug both salamanders 
and lizards from springs in 
winter, and have found 
them in full possession of 
their faculties. I have left 
newts outdoors in water in 
a tin pail overnight, and 
had them freeze as solid 
as ice, although when they 
thawed out they did not 
show any ill effects from 
frost-bites. 

‘*Frogs and toads can 
stand freezing and thawing 
a few times, although the 
experience seems to be 
‘wearing,’ as most of them 
succumb after repeated 
trials. Just how snakes 
pass the winter I do not know. Two or three 
specimens of the common striped snake which 
were dug from stone heaps in the winter ap- 
peared to be frozen and stiff, although a 
natural repugnance to the reptiles prevented 
close observation. ’’ 

@ @ 


SIBERIAN HOSPITALITY. 


re Russian people are famed for their hospi- 
tality, but their compatriots of Siberia fairly 
outdo those of Europe in this matter of enter- 
taining strangers. This is natural to a people 
so nearly cut off from the rest of the world by 
distance and by arctic winters. The Italian 
Prince Borghese, in his account of a journey by 
motor-car from ‘‘Pekin to Paris,’’ tells how he 
proved this characteristic virtue of the Siberians. 


At Zowodonowskaja a very rich Siberian 
merchant, the owner of the surrounding mines, 
wanted to offer us lunch at his place close by. 
We accepted. The car was left in the village, | 
and we joined our host and his friends in 
troikas. Off we went at a relentless speed 
between clouds of dust, putting our arms round 
one another so as to prevent the violent jerks 
from upsetting us out of those little carts with 
seats and no backs to them. 

a 3 the Russian carriages are not exceed- 

ingly comfortable. It requires great skill to 
balance oneself on them. It seems almost as 
if the Russians tried to add to the attractions 
of a seat in the carriage the attractions of the 
saddle as well. 

We were ri i luncheon in the open air, in 
the shade o’ with the open-hearted 
and simple hospitality of olden times. We 

seemed 2 living many ages ago, in some 
colony forgotten by the = + g and forgetful of 
it. he ladies’ toilettes were in the fashion 
of forty years ago. My venerable neighbor, 
with her gray hair done up in ringlets, spoke 
fluently in a kind of literary French, which 
sounds now like a dead tongue. 

Our host’s — a eigantio- -looking man, 
was dressed in the old Siberian costume, with 
a silk shirt at with embroideries, and a 
gecgeoms waistband covered with silver. Our 

ystess herself was a type of the great heroines 
of old-fashioned novels, and she was fond of 
dressing as a Cossack, of arming herself with 
a gun and a yatagan, riding astride like a man, 
and gallo’ oping off on a hunt through the forest. 
Her children were all dressed in the national 
costume, like little muzhiks. 

We took our luncheon under the eyes of a 
picturesque, many-colored, barefoo! crowd. 
One old woman, by way of greeting her master, 
kneeled before him and touched the ground with 


bringing food and drink. We had 
to resist a invitations to remain, 
and to insist with firm courtesy upon having 


ceaseless! > 
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one sending post card with their name and address, | 
and that of their grocer, to the SAWYER CRYSTAL 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD, 
printed in five colors, will be mailed free to any 








BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston. (Adv. 








TAM a. 100 var. packet with “ey ~wy set Porto Ric Bice, 
Shts. Needham Stamp Co., Needham, . 
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BOOK ON CATS AND DOGS, FREE!) 


Gives home treatment for cats 
and dogs when > k or well. 
Write to Dr. A. C. Daniels, 172 Milk 
8t., Boston. Dr. Daniels’ Famous 
Veterinary Remedies for home 
treatment of horses, cattle, dogs 
cats, sheep and swine are sold 
by all druggists and dealers. 













Best Christmas Gift 


Is this ACETYLENE LAMP which gives a 


“He ° . 
Brilliant White Light. 
All light. No color rays, no odor, no 
danger. A handsome and useful gift 
for city, town and country homes. 
Costs less to operate than any other 
light. Call or send for Booklet. 
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PINKHAM’S 
206 B Devonshire St., Boston. 




















our own way, or we “a have been kept 
there as permanent guests 






“ CHIEF OF THEM ALL.” 







<a 
SAMOSET CHOCOLATES 
For Christmas. 


| — ged Chocolates are composed of the chetoest 
fruits, nuts, honey, etc., and coated w a rare 
blend’ of pure chocolate— combinations aT. ~ 
our own, producing flavors that are new and entire- 
ly unlike any others. Try them for Christmas, and 
have an entirely new and delightful experience. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, ass. 

















Acme 


Washed 
Dh Cloames Figs 


WAsnED nica 
, In Glass 











Are the choicest of Smyrna 
Figs carefully washed, then 
packed in air-tight jars, 
which keep the fruit moist, 
fresh, and in its orginal 
form—absolutely 


Clean, Wholesome, 
Tender and Delicious. 
Unequaled in Quality or Flavor. 
Send for our Booklet of Receipts FREE. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
Boston. New York. 














No. 602 ULERY 


Handiest Pocket 
Kit of Real Tools. 











Tools large enough for reat 
work—made of finely tem- 
pered steel, strong enough 
for hardest service; the whole 
kit in leather pocketbook so 
compact it fits your pocket 
easily and comfortably, 

Knife,saw,file,chisel,screw- 
driver, reamer—held abso- 
lutely rigid to handle—in- 
stantly attached or detached. 
Just the tools you need ina 
hundred ways when you're 
hunting, camping, driving, 
or about your home or office, 

A Xmas gift that will give 
genuine satisfaction to man 
or boy. ind $2.26 and get 
a 602 Ulery—Use it 10 days; 
if you don't t like it just say 
| so—we’ll refund your money. 





U. J. ULERY CO. , 9'2-J Warren St. , New York, N.Y. | 











TOY GIRDLE 
Baby’s Delight 





Effectual pacifier, keeping baby quiet 
and contented by the hour. ive un- 
breakable, unpainted toys attached to 
= which encircles baby’s waist. 

oys always within reach. 


Made in two styles — satin and tape. 
Bright colors. Price for good, strong tape 
girdle, 85c.; for satin girdle, $2. 00; post- 
paid. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
Sold by toy and department stores or 
will be mailed on receipt of price. 


Look for trade-mark on every belt. Any 
person copying, imitating, or infringin 
on rights of patentee will be prosecuted. 


THE TOY BELT, HOOP & GIRDLE MFG. CO., 


CHESTER, PA. 




















POCKET 
RUBBERS 
FOR WOMEN 


IN WATERPROOF POUCH 





A Holiday Gift of Practical Value at Modest Expense. 


The fashionable shoes of to-day demand tidy-fitting rubbers 


So-Lite Rubbers Meet All Requirements. 
Faultless Style, Perfect Fit, Full Protection and Conve 
nience. As /ight on the foot as agilove onthe hand, May be 
carried in hand-bag or pocket for shopping, cz churc} 
opens or Gaeis be take 
ine have “ Bo-Lite, Roches’ 
rubber—take no other. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
can, by mail post-paid Blacks 15e Tans $1.00. 
Specify Size and Width of Shoe, also if Wide, Medium or 
Narrow toe, Each pair in a little Scotch plaic 4 purse. 


So-Lite Rubber Co., 36 Division St., Rochester, N. Y. 




















Pictures For 
Making 
Zigzag Puzzles. 


A collection of twelve 
colored pictures, for ma- 
king Zigzag Puzzles, 
worth more than 50 
cents, will be furnished 
our subscribers for 25 
cents, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Bell’s Spiced Seasoning. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white 
bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. 
Cover with hot water to melt butter and make bread right con- 
sistency. Add 1 even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and 1 
even teaspoon salt. When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 
For goose or duck add one raw onion chopped fine. 


1876, J. B. WISTAR, Grand Central Hotel, New York City, wrote: 
**I have been overpersuaded to try other makes. 
either return or throw it away and fall back on the old reliable, BELL’S SEASONING.’’ 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the dressing for 
100 Ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 































In every instance have been obliged to 
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For the 
Toilet Try 
Sulpho-Napthol 
Soap. 


When washing floors SH 
or woodwork one 
tablespoonful of 


TRADE MARK 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Office 


should always be used during 
the winter months, when such ills 
as smallpox, scarlet fever, measles 
and similar germ diseases are most 

prevalent, due to the fact that in cold weather 
proper ventilation is too often neglected. 


10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00 in Sealed Bottles 
and Yellow Packages. Booklet Sent Free. 


SN SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. SN 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, Boston. 
























tb ERE’S as much difference in gelatines as 
there is in people, and in buying gelatines 
one cannot afford to choose anything but the 
pest. Order the genuine, time-tried, reliable 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


and do not accept inferior substitutes put 
up in similar packages and made to sell 
on the Minute reputation. 

To prepare simply take one envelope 
(there are fourin every package ), dissolve 
the contents in boiling water or milk, add 
sugar, fruit or flavor as desired, cool, and it is 
ready for immediate use. A full ‘package 
makes one-half gallon of clear, firm jelly. 

For your grocer’s address and 13 cents we 
will send a full package by mail, post-paid, 
and the Minute Cook Book Free. 
Minuteman on every package. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
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AMMONIA 
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SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


Ammonia and Borax 


Added to the water in which 
the laundry is to be soaked 
lessens the next day’s labor 
one-half. 

The housewife finds it a useful 
ally for making everything about 
the house absolutely clean. 


10c., 15c. and 25c. per Bottle 
of All Grocers. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 
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Does not harm the most 
beautiful, intricate or del- 
icate silver piece, but quickly 
removes all stains, tarnish and 
spots, and imparts a beautiful luster 
that lasts. It has been rightly called 
the ‘‘ Queen of Silver Polishes.’’ 


Generous Sample Sent Free. 


If you would keep your silverware at home looking the same as 
it did in the jeweler’s show-case, apply the same treatment, Lord’s 
Infuso — used by the leading jewelry merchants of the country. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with our regular half pint jar at 25c., send us his name 
and address and get a liberal sample free, and oli h up your sil e for Christ 
F. T. LORD POLISH COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 























You would receive no benefit from sunshine if you shut yourself in a dark 
room, and you can receive no good from Old Grist Mill, no relief from the 
nervousness, biliousness, etc., caused by coffee unless you quit the coffee 
“dark room” and get into the sunshine of Old Grist Mill. Try ita few mornings 
and see how differently the day’s work will look to you. 


— For Coffee 





200 cups to the pound. 











TRY OLD GRIST MILL SELF-RAISING BISCUIT FLOUR FOR BISCUITS, 
GRIDDLE CAKES, MUFFINS, DOUGHNUTS, PUDDINGS, ETC. 
















POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ALL GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








To Cook a Fine, Fat Turkey without seasoning is to commit 
a crime. It’s half a crime to cook it without 


STICKNEY & Fl 


SPICED 


Poultry 


Seasoning 


10 cents. 
At Your Grocer’s. 






































Guaranteed 


Under National 
Pure Food Law, 
Number 1510. 
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Always pure atid 
at daa will be 





BAKER EXTRACT 
COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., 
and Portland, Me. 











A Mirror-Smooth Shine 
on your stove will really 
please you when you find 
that you can have it withno 
dust and almost no effort at 
all by using our ready-mixed 


UN PASTE 
ag) SUN Paste. 


It is absolutely safe for a child to 
use—not inflammable or explosive like 
some inferior so-called liquids that al- 
ways settie out. Apply it with a wet 
cloth and polish lightly with a dry cloth 
and it is done. Try it next time. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 











